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NEWS OF 


HE fall of Koritza, heavy air attacks on three English 
cities—Birmingham, Bristol and Southampton—and a 
sharp drop in the figure of British shipping losses after some 
disturbingly high totals in the past month, are the most notable 
events of the week. Apart from home defence, the Greek 
theatre remains for the moment by far the most important. If 
Greece’s remarkable initial successes can be exploited by her 
own forces, the British Navy and the Royal Air Force, Italy can 
be converted into what she has always been potentially, a dis- 
astrously heavy liability to her Axis partner. The British 
Government is not likely to be blind to that, and it is satisfac- 
tory that both Sir Archibald Wavell and Sir Arthur Longmore 
have been in Greece to confer with General Metaxas and 
his commanding officers. The Libyan front remains quiet, and 
no doubt it is wise to await Marshal Graziani’s attack rather 
than launch an offensive against him with inferior numbers, but 
it is to be hoped that everything possible is being done to 
encourage revolt in Ethiopia now that the rains are over. Mean- 
while, continued air-attack on Italian industrial centres and the 
“invasion ports” in Southern Italy and Albania, together with 
the maximum support of the Greek armies by the Royal Air 
Force (the Navy can only seize what opportunities come to it), 
may between them deal Italy a blow under which the growing 
alarm, as evidenced by Signor Farinacci’s querulous complaints 
of an ill-thought-out campaign, may bring the whole régime 
into jeopardy. No more hopeful situation has arisen since the 
war began. 


Bulgaria Stands Aside 


This country has no reason to be disturbed by the adhesion 
to the Three-Power Pact of Hungary, Slovakia and Rumania, 
and their submission to the blessings of Hitler’s “ New Order.” 
Their signatures are no more than admissions of facts already 
accomplished—they come in as junior partners with the Big 
Three, Germany, Italy and Japan, with the right to be repre- 
sented on committees in matters touching their separate 
interests, but with no voice whatever in general policy. They 
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join as the creatures of Hitler, who have completely sub- 
ordinated themselves to his will. The “New Order” has 
been accepted merely by those who were already at Hitler’s 
disposal. It would have been a very different matter if 
Bulgaria had joined. That vigorous country still has her 
unrealised aspirations for expansion in Macedonia, and an outlet 
to the Aegean, and Hitler doubtless hoped to tempt her by 
promising to satisfy them. But at what cost? King Boris 
and the majority of Bulgarians whom he appears to have 
behind him are not blind to the fate of those who have yielded 
to German blandishments, and they are observing today how 
Greece is benefiting by a more courageous attitude. More- 
over, they have been left in no doubt that Turkey would go 
to war if Greece were attacked in the back. Nor is it likely 
that Russian diplomatic influence has been helping Germany’s 
game. King Boris has paid his visit to Hitler, but has given 
nothing away. That Germany’s wooing has not been suc- 
cessful is admitted in the German statement that Bulgaria is 
not expected to join the Axis. German propaganda has been 
active, and it is well that Mr. Butler has made the definite 
statement that if Bulgaria gives no active or passive support to 
our enemies, the British Government will do its utmost to 
ensure the integrity and independence of Bulgaria at the peace 
settlement. The announcement has been well received at 
Sofia. 


The Irony of India 

An article on a later page on the situation in India, by an 
Indian writer whose sympathies with the Indian National Con- 
gress are tempered by a sober realism, affords so much ground 
for hope as is provided by the suggestion that present differences 
are to some extent based on misunderstandings, and that the 
ground for an accommodation between Indian leaders (the 
Moslem League as well as the Congress must be included) 
could still be found. This is merely a personal opinion, but 
if there is any basis at all for it the possibility should be 
explored to the utmost. It is ironical to the point of despair 
that a man so radically and fundamentally hostile to Nazism 
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as Mr. Nehru should be undergoing imprisonment for speeches 
denouncing Indian co-operation in the war against Nazism. 
India, of course, is co-operating on a great and increasing scale, 
as statements broadcast within the past week by the Indian 
High Commissioner, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, and Mr. Amery 
strikingly testify. There has just, moreover, concluded at 
Delhi the highly important conferenct of Commonwealth States 
East of Suez, which has decided to perpetuate its existence 
through a standing committee whose seat will be in India. 
But even more important than to secure India’s material 
support is to secure India’s goodwill. Mr. Amery has made 
a good start as Secretary of State, but the influence of half a 
dozen leading personalities in India at present is great, and a 
Secretary of State in Whitehall can establish no effective 
contact with them. Mr. Amery in the House of Commons 
last week deprecated’ the idea that a personal visit to India 
by himself would be of value. He may well be mistaken in 
this. Such a visit could be only exploratory ; hopes must not 
be encouraged only to be dashed; but the case for personal 
contacts at this moment is very strong. 


Indians in British Workshops 

Mr. Bevin explained a scheme for the training of Indian 
labour in Britain to a conference of trade union representatives 
at Cardiff last Saturday. He has obtained permission to bring 
over several hundred Indians from the workshops of India to 
be trained and sent back with a knowledge of trade unionism. 
The important point is that they are to receive the same rate 
of payment and allowances as British trainees, and in every 
way to be on an equality with them; and in addition instructors 
belonging to British trades unions are to go to India to train 
people there. This is a far-sighted, statesmanlike move on 
Mr. Bevin’s part. In the process of industrialisation which 
is taking place in India nothing could be more valuable than 
that the workers should be able to draw upon the experience 
of this country, and apply a matured trade union spirit to the 
problems of labour. But in the course of applying Mr. 
Bevin’s experiment the utmost care must be taken to ensure 
that the Indian workers are not put in a class apart, and that 
they are received by their work-mates no less than by their 
employers in the full spirit of equality. It would do more 
harm than good if the Indians were allowed to go away with 
any sense of social grievance such as has embittered many 
Indians at British universities. This is an aspect of the 
question which should be watched. 


Payments for American Supplies 

Both Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador in Washington, 
who has just returned to America, and Sir Walter Citrine, who 
has been speaking to the American Federation of Labour, have 
been assuring the American people of what we all know in 
this country—that there is no wavering here in the war effort, 
and that we are confident of ultimate victory. Both stressed 
the importance of the war material with which the United 
States can supply us, and Sir Walter urged his labour friends 
there for the sake of both countries to speed up production. 
But Lord Lothian made no secret of the fact, well known to 
informed people everywhere, that there are limits to Britain’s 
capacity to pay for war material with gold and the sale of 
securities. Our securities on the American market will be used 
up before long at the increasing rate of purchases, and other 
means of payment will have to be found next year. Lord 
Lothian did not mention credits—a delicate subject-——but that 
was in everyone’s mind. The Johnson Act prohibits the ex- 
tension of American credits to any nation which has defaulted 
on payments of war debts, and the Neutrality Act prohibits it 
to any belligerent State. Nothing, therefore, can be done by 
the Administration alone—it is a matter for legislation. But 
since it is now generally admitted that the British Navy is 
America’s first line of defence, and that this country is fighting 
in the interests of the United States, it is difficult to see 
how the conclusion can be resisted that America should at 
least lend money to those who are fighting her battles. That 
view is making rapid headway in the United States 
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America and Vichy 


The appointment of Admiral W. D. Leahy, at present 
Governor of Porto Rico, as American Ambassador to Vichy, is 
evidence of President Roosevelt's belief that some effective 
influence can be brought to bear on Marshal Pétain. Mr. 
William Bullitt’s sympathies with the distinguished Frenchmen 
who are now being held for trial by the Vichy Administration 
would obviously prejudice him with the present French 
Government, and it is for that reason, no doubt, that the 
President has accepted his resignation. It is still possible 
that he may come as Ambassador to London in place of Mr. 
Kennedy, who is unlikely to return here, and whose value 
both to his own country and to this would be considerably 
attenuated if he did, as the result of his reported observations 
in the last few weeks. General Pershing, Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
choice, would have been admirable, for he and Marshal Pétain 
were fellow-commanders in the Great War. An admiral is 
hardly calculated to make the same appeal to the Marshal, and 
though the purpose of the appointment is, according to report, 
to strengthen Marshal Pétain against M. Laval, it is with 
Laval, as Foreign Minister, that an Ambassador wil! normally 
have to dv. Admiral Leahy’s personality, more than his 
professional record, is his qualification for his new task. The 
President has explained that he appointed him because he was 
the best man available. And Mr. Roosevelt is a good judge 
of men. 


Hope for Internees 


So far as it goes. Mr. Morrison’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday regarding the release of interned enemy 
aliens is satisfactory. Men between 18 and 50 who do not 
qualify for release under existing categories will now be able 
to get out of their internment camps by joining the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps. This is, of course, equivalent to 
enforced semi-military service for many men who ought never 
to have been interned at all. But they will probably be glad 
enough to make the exchange. The question now is whether 
the new arrangement is to be put in force without intolerable 
delay. The impotence of the Home Office even when it pro- 
fesses good intentions is past belief. Take the case of Mr. F. G. 
Friedlander, who was elected a Fellow of Trinity after he 
had been interned and deported to Canada. After publicity 
given to this distinguished scholar’s lot by Prof. A. V. Hill, 
M.P. (a letter from whom, on another astonishing case, appears 
in our correspondence columns today) the Home Secretary 
announced—on October 24th—that a communication “ has 
already been sent” to Canada ordering that Mr. Friedlander 
should be released and, if he desired, sent back to England. 
On November 21st, precisely four weeks later, a tutor of Trinity 
received a cable as follows: “ Newspapers report my release 
no officiai communication here yet urge transmission of order 
to Cenada Friedlander.” It is not surprising that the House of 
Commons and the public should demand from the Minister of 
Health about shelters, or the Home Secretary about aliens, 
something more than suave assurances that proposals have been 
adopted and action has been taken. 


A Promise to the Farmers 


Although the Government is confident that the enemy 
threat to our shipping will be dealt with, none the less the calls 
of the war upon cargo-space are increasing, and it would be the 
extreme of folly not to make certain of a greater yield from 
home agriculture so that we can reduce the flow of food 
imports. It is imperative that British farming should be more 
productive in 1941 than in 1940. What is needed is that the 
farmer should be able to look zhead with confidence, and to be 
sure that there will not be a sudden slump when hostilities end 
Mr. Hudson will have done much to promote confidence by 
his promise on Tuesday that the Government will guarantee 
the present system of fixed prices and an assured market 
throughout the war and for at least a year after. Farmers must 
be able to look to the future, and this undertaking will remove 
their fear that after the war imported goods will suddenly 
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flood the market and that they will be left in the lurch. They 
can now go ahead with plans of expanded production, looking 
forward not merely to an interim policy which will ensure war- 
time profit, but to an adequate breathing-space after the war 
for dealing with the permanent problems of home agriculture. 


[he Excesses of the Censors 

In regard to the news which has been allowed to be printed 
recently about air raids on certain towns in this country we 
ought to be told whether it is the enemy or the people of 
Britain whom the censorship desires to keep in the dark. Last 
week we were meagrely informed that a town in the Midlands 
had received “its heaviest raid of the war.” On Saturday 
we heard that a “West Midland town” had suffered an 
intensive attack. On Monday we heard that wave after wave 
of raiders had visited “a western town,” and that a “ South 
Coast town ” had experienced its worst raid on Saturday night. 
Is it conceivable that a town to which wave after wave of 
raiders succeeded in finding their way would be erroneously 
identified by the enemy? If it is not, the censorship can have 
no other purpose in suppressing these names but to withhold 
information from the public at home. That is improper pro- 
cedure, and a grave misapprehension of the functions it should 
perform. Such suppression is damaging to public confidence, 
and still more damaging abroad. Mr. Raymond Daniell writes 
in the New York Times that the present restrictions are not 
deceiving the Nazis but are fooling Britain’s best friends ; and 
Mr. Drew Middleton, London war correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, suggests that the rigours of the censorship are 
perhaps as dangerous to the British cause as the nightly bomb- 
ings. The decision was no doubt the Air Ministry’s, but it is 
hard even to imagine a valid reason for it. 


Deaths on the Road 


The latest returns show that there were 1,012 deaths from road 
accidents in the month of October, as compared with 920 in 
October last year, in spite of the fact that there are far fewer 
cars on the roads. The number of persons thus killed in acci- 
dents was nearly one sixth of the total killed by the enemy in 
air-raids. The proportionate increase of accidents in daylight as 
compared with last year is even greater ; there has been a fall 
in the number of people killed during the black-out. There 
can be little doubt that the deterioration is largely due to the 
disregard of the speed limit which has lately become so general, 
and to the disinclination of the police to take action to stop 
careless driving, especially if the drivers are in uniform. Up to 
the present there has been no such war-necessity as would 
justify the military in disregarding the rules of the road. But 
drivers in the forces are by no means the only offenders. To 
judge by the driving which may be seen every day both in the 
towns and in the country it is evident that large numbers of 
people think that the war is a justification for the complete 
neglect of the rules of the road. Drastic steps are justified to 
stop this shocking addition to the nation’s casualties. 


Support from American Labour 


Sir Walter Citrine, addressing the American Federation of 
Labour at New Orleans this week, and Mr. William Green, 
president of that body, found themselves at one in urging the 
waiving of certain trade union rights in the interests of increased 
war production. “ American factories must produce, produce, 
and produce to help our British friends,” said Mr. Green. We 
in this country are well enough aware how great a factor for 
victory it is that organised Labour is whole-heartedly con- 
vinced of the necessity for victory, in its own special 
interest as well as in that of the country as a _ whole; 
and that it has thrown all the weight of the workers on the side 
of speeding up production. In the United States it will make 
no small difference that the workers there, too, feel the cause 
to be their own, and are endeavouring, as Sir Walter put it, 
“to make the American workshop the first line of defence for 
all democracy.” 
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The Week in tarliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The debate on 
the Address was moved by a Squadron-Leader, Mr. Grant Ferris, 
and seconded by a Socialist Mayor of Poplar, Mr. Charles Key. 
The Prime Minister made no fresh statement on the war, but 
he indicated that there would be two main items of legislation, 
the War Damage (Compensation) Bill and the Means Test Bill. 
For the rest he hoped that Parliament would debate topics of 
general public interest, giving guidance and encouragement to 
the nation and administering when required the necessary 
corrective to the executive. But this was not good enough 
for Mr. Bevan, who devised an ingenious amendment to try 
and safeguard the freedom of back-benchers, while holding the 
threat of a possible division in the background. The precise 
form of the amendment may not have been workable, but the 
idea behind it was excellent. With the lack of by-elections to 
test policy, it is important that Members should retain the 
right of changing the Government from within. 

* * * * 


Speeches on the Address have just started and it is too soon 
to estimate the general feeling of the House. But there will 
be more days given to general debate, and criticism of various 
Ministers and departments will no doubt show itself. Sir 
Richard Acland and Captain Quintin Hogg, both in their 
thirties, Sir Edward Cadogan and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, all 
attacked the Government machine at different points. In one 
case it was the shelter policy, in another economic and trade 
policy, and in another the confused relations between Govern- 
ment Departments and the Regional Commissioners. Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, in an excellent maiden speech, poured 
scorn on the timid policies of previous years and pleaded for 
patience while the arms and equipment and man-power were 
collected for a war-offensive. He sounded a fresh note on war- 
aims reminiscent of his illustrious father, who listened with 
trepidation and finally with joy to the whole speech. 

* * * * 


The debate on arms and equipment and man-power came 
next day, and it was not a good day for the Government. Mr. 
Shinwell made a cogent and careful analysis of the whole 
problem. He deplored the recent optimistic speeches of Mr. 
Greenwood and Mr. Bevin, and pleaded for a concentrated 
production of war materials, comprehensive rationing and com- 
pulsory trair:ing. Mr. Greenwood’s reply was ineffective. He 
seems to have lost grip. His manner was apologetic and timid, 
his matter far from reassuring and never clear. Mr. Clement 
Davies expressed the general view in deploring the lack of co- 
ordinated economic policy. Up to this point hardly any Con- 
servatives were present in the debate, owing to a weckly 
meeting upstairs—which is to be regretted. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
returned to the attack and commented on the persistent un- 
employment figures. This was a telling indictment of bad 
organisation. Mr. Bevin replied to the criticisms by analysing 
unemployment away in the good old “Ernie Brown” style. 
The House, including Labour members, enjoyed the spectacle. 
He also made the mistake of criticising all and sundry and of 
making remarks more suited to the hustings or the Trade 
Union Congress. This is not good enough. Members are 
prepared to be tolerant, but they want argument and facts and 
some indication of swift action. It was good to have a debate 
with cut-and-thrust, but it would be lamentable to slip back 
into recriminations over past policies. Once again the country 
and the House of Commons are forcing the Executive into 
more extreme measures than it wishes to take. 

* * * * 


So far, then, all speeches have worn the colour of constructive 
criticism, urging more speedy and drastic action on the Home 
Front. This is a healthy warning and does credit to Parlia- 
ment. What changes in policy are we now to expect? Many 
would like to see a radical overhaul of the present economic 
direction. We cannot wait until the winter is over. 
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THE REFORM OF 


ie a letter published in The Spectator last week 
Canon Roger Lloyd closed a correspondence which 
was started by his own aarticle, “Back to Party 
Politics?” The questions which he and other cor- 
respondents have raised occurred naturally at the 
moment when the present Parliament was due to come 
to an end and would have ended had it not been 
desirable to avoid the confusion of a General Election. If 
we suppose the impossible—that it could have been held 
without undue disturbance—it is still difficult to see upon 
what substantial issues it could have been fought. With 
the war absorbing attention there is no fundamental 
difference of opinion about the tasks of Parliament and 
Government, and even differences about method, it is 
generally agreed, can be better resolved by amicable dis- 
cussion than by party dispute. 

All the old parties are represented in the Government. 
An issue bigger than any of those which figure in party 
programmes dominates the situation—that of the efficieni 
organisation of the country for the prosecution of war. 
And not only upon this, the supreme issue, are all agreed, 
but under its influence all other questions, which usually 
would be subject to party controversy, are no longer 
approached in that spirit. In urging or criticising war 
measures Members of Parliament fall into strange align- 
ments. There is little consideration about Conservative, 
Liberal, or Labour, but rather of common sense as applied 
to measures for strengthening the forces, for reducing 
suffering, for stopping profiteering, for maintaining social 
services, for keeping democracy up to its highest level of 
vigour and decency. In producing agreement upon the 
supreme issue the war has also produced a method of 
approach to all other issues based on practical common 
sense and not on party considerations. 

In this harmonious atmosphere it is inevitable that we 
should ask whether our democracy has now reached the 
stage when party politics is obsolescent, and a new method 
of Parliamentary government by consultation and agree- 
ment may be ripe to take its place. If it be said that the 
present procedure is only possible because the war presents 
issues before which others fade into insignificance, it may 
be answered that the making and maintenance of peace 
and a new civilisation are equally big tasks, and that the 
co-operative system which is needed and workable in the 
one case is no less needed and should prove no less work- 
able in the other. If when the tasks are vital it is 
found that party methods are obstructive and must be 
abandoned, can we admit that the tasks of normal govern- 
ment are so much less vital that organised obstruction is 
tolerable ? 

Against such arguments Canon Lloyd and others appeal 
to history. Our Parliamentary system has grown up 
gradually as the machinery of democracy, and party politics, 
it is contended, is necessary to a true democracy, provided 
it is healthy—and that condition, according to Canon Lloyd, 
exists when there is a true cleavage of principle, corre- 
sponding to something deep in the minds of the nation, 
but not so deep as to call in question the fundamentals 
upon which the life of the State is based. The ideal of 
this sort of party strife has to be sought in the nineteenth 
century, or at least before 1914, when (apart from the 
Irish Nationalists) there were only two great parties, the 
Conservative and the Liberal, whose leaders could easily 
succeed one another in administrations because the cleavage 
between them, though real, never touched the fundamentals 
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PARTY POLITICS 


of government. If we appeal to history after 1918, we 
find the ideal conditions of party government were not 
fulfilled. In the first place, there were three great parties 
instead of two, one, the Liberal Party, becoming gradually 
squeezed out not so much because its views were unpopular 
as because it was always excluded under the triangular 
system from attaining power. In the second place the 
Labour Party, excluded under the double opposition of 
Conservatives and Liberals from the enjoyment of effective 
power, developed an inferiority complex, and suffered 
under the stigma of being “revolutionary” (1926) or 
“ anti-national ” (1931). The upshot was that during the 
whole period between the two wars the party system, such 
as it was, degenerated into a system under which Conserva- 
tives were nearly always in office. 

What, then, is to be done about the party situation when 
the war and the party truce are over? Are Mr. Attlee, 
Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Bevin, who are now wholeheartedly 
co-operating with their colleagues in the Government, 
suddenly on the cessation of hostilities to declare political 
war on their friends Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden? Will 
the trade-unionist leaders, who have been exhorting their 
followers to work together with the Government for the 
salvation of the country, be expected to organise them for 
an intensive political campaign against their leaders’ recent 
colleagues? But party politics, we are told, is necessary 
to true democracy. It may be. But what must not be 
forgotten is that party politics was not invented, but was 
a gradual outcome of the Parliamentary system. We can 
no more decide to return to party politics than we could 
decide to start it. We may fall back into it; it may be 
inevitable ; but what we have to cling to, if we are intent 
upon democracy, is the existence of the representative 
principle, the sturdy survival of Parliament, whose mem- 
bers, if freely chosen, must be trusted to settle their method 
of procedure to suit new circumstances. But will they 
be freely chosen? The parties are already there, with their 
machinery, their central and local organisations, their 
vested interests, their funds. Unless something is done 
about it they will take charge of the situation, and party 
campaigns for the organisation of voters along the old lines 
will proceed as before. 

This is the party question that most urgently demands 
consideration. If we are to win the battle of democracy on 
the home front we have to study not only the preservation 
of the representative system but also its improvement, so 
that it may be more truly representative, and Parliamentary 
life more free. This is a far bigger question than that of 
Proportional Representation or the Alternative Vote. It 
is a question of the reality of the franchise, the freedom of 
the voter. Whether we shall or shall not return to party 
politics after the war is a matter for future Parliamentarians 
to decide under the dictates of unforeseeable necessity. But 
we can foresee the absolute necessity of purifying parties 
so that they will be the creation of public opinion and not 
its master. What has been unhealthy in the past has been 
not the party system, as such, but its abuses—the party 
machine, the party Honours Lists, the big party funds, 
the stranglehold of the Caucus upon the members, such 
that the party controls their votes and stifles their initiative. 
Elements so disfiguring to party politics and discreditable 
to public life have been an undercurrent detrimental to 
the enthusiasm, the esprit de corps and zeal for a common 
cause which are capable of being canalised in the activities 
of a great party. 
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The party question may be trusted to solve itself if 
membership of parties becomes genuinely voluntary, and 
the individual member is freed from the tyranny of the 
machine. Parliament will not be free or representative 
as long as Honours are sold for contributions to party funds, 
or as long as candidacy for Parliament depends on the pro- 
vision of election expenses by party organisations—whether 
their funds are drawn from the subscriptions of rich Con- 
servatives or from Labour levies upon the trades unions. 
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The time has come when the fixed election expenses of all 
candidates for Parliament who can secure a certain per- 
centage of the poll should be paid, not by themselves, nor 
by the party organisation, but by the State. The decision 
that we are called upon to make, here and now, is not 
whether there shall be a return to the party system but 
whether party procedure shall be purified, and Members 
of Parliament released from the study of any interests but 
those of the country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OU might say of Lord Craigavon and Ulster l’état c’est mot, 
Y in the sense not that the late Prime Minister was a dicta- 
tor, but that no more typically characteristic representative of 
Ulster Protestantism and Ulster Conservatism existed. He was, 
of course, the Captain Craig of the almost forgotten gun- 
running days, the Ulster-will-fight-and-Ulster-will-be-right-days, 
the Ulster Covenant days, the Carson and Galloper Smith days, 
of the eve of the last War. His general outlook, as Ulstermen 
insist with pride, never changed. He would fight to the death 
for partition and oppose inflexibly any plan for a united 
or federated Ireland. In maintaining that attitude at a time 
when Irish unity in the face of the Nazi danger might seem 
as imperative in the interests of Ireland herself as of the 
Commonwealth he escaped the criticism that would otherwise 
have been inevitable, because Mr. de Valera was more un- 
yielding and uncompromising still. Whatever Lord Craigavon 
had offered, Eire would not have abandoned neutrality, and for 
an Ireland united and neutral not even the critics of Lord 
Craigavon’s inveterate “ partitionism” in the past could say 
a word. That being so, the death of Ulster’s first Prime 
Minister is not likely to change immediately either the political 


* * * * 

The writer of a letter in last week’s Spectator, justly castigat- 
ing one or other of the many offences of Janus, brings 
matters to a head by asking regarding that individual, “ He is 
not by any chance a member of the Roman Church?” Why 
the question? Because, of course, of this sentimental sug- 
gestion that Rome should not be bombed. It is quite true 
that it was to the bombing of the Forum and cther antiquities— 
much antiquer antiquities than the Vatican—that I took ex- 
ception. But that, it will no doubt be said, was a typically 
jesuitical line of appeal to stern Protestants, who would see St. 
Peter’s suffer much worse than St. Paul’s withgut the semblance 
of a pang—indeed, with some thrill of holy exultation. As it 
happens, I am not by any chance, not by any possible or 
conceivable chance, a member of the Roman Church; I never 
have been, and I can safely say I never shall be. As to bombs 
on Rome, I doubt their efficacy. If they could.fall on one 
Roman, and be guaranteed to do no damage to various monu- 
ments that are a great deal more valuable to mankind than he 
is, I should be all in favour. But who could guarantee that? 

* * * * 

It is a nice question whether Lord Rothermere gained fame 
from association with his brother, Lord Northcliffe, or lost 
it through being overshadowed by him. Northcliffe was un- 
questionably a great journalist. Rothermere was not, and so far 
as I know never claimed to be. He was a highly efficient and 
successful business man, whether it was a question of running 
paper-production in Newfoundland or paper-production of a 
diferent kind—he created the “ Daily Mail Trust ”—in Fleet 
Street. If he had succeeded in his attempt to acquire The 
Times after his brother’s death in 1922 there might have been 
a different story to tell about him. But fortunately Major Astor 
got it instead, after negotiations about which I fancy Mr. 
Wickham Steed could say a good deal. Rothermere was a 
great and discriminating philanthropist. In no sense a literary 
man himself, he gave a large sum for the foundation of a Chair 
of English Literature (still filled by its first occupant, Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch) at Cambridge; he saved the Foundling 


Hospital site for a children’s playground; but the greatest 


service he did to his country, as is dramatically plain now, was 
in financing at his own cost the creation of the aeroplane of 
which the Bristol Blenheim bomber of today is the lineal 
descendant. That machine itself in its turn has descendants 
of which little can be said yet. 

* * * * 

Corsets are not a subject on which I speak with any 
authority. It is only so far as they are at the moment assuming 
a semi-political importance—owing to a threatened cut in the 
supply—that I feel called on to take cognisance of them at all. 
But I remember that they have been semi-political for at least 
a fleeting moment before now. There is, or was, a brand of 
the article known for some reason as C.B. It was made 
at Bath, and on the factory, which abutted on the Great 
Western main line, the proprietary letters were conspicuously 
displayed. The fact was turned to neat advantage by Sir 
Henry Campbeil-Bannerman, who, on going to what is now 
the city of refuge to make a political speech, began his re- 
marks by blandly expressing his gratification at the welcome 
given him even before his train reached the station. His 
audience took the point well. 

* * * * 


The fact that Lord Reith has said little about his recon- 
struction plans does not mean that he is thinking equally little 
about them. Very much the contrary, I believe. The field 
is a new one for him—or, indeed, for anyone else—but there 
are plenty of authorities, not on reconstruction after a war, but 
on reconstruction even without a war, and Lord Reith has 
shown himself fully conscious both of what they have written 
and of the contribution they may make to the solving of his 
own particular problem. A good many people’s brains, and I 
should say in the main the right people’s, are being picked. 

* * * * 

A soldier to whom I gave a lift in London one morning this 
week was on forty-eight hours’ leave. He was stationed at 
Arundel and his home is at Scarborough. He could naturally 
not afford the rail fare, and was depending on hitch-hiking the 
whole way. He had done it before—twenty-two separate lifts 
going and twenty-four coming back. I dropped him in London 
at 9.20. He had left Arundel about 5. He would get one night 
—no daylight—at home if he was lucky. But there was a wife 
and child there that made it worth while. Apparently the length 
of leave is not affected by the distance from home. Would 
72 hours in cases like this imperil the security of the country? 

* * * * 


Someone has written to The Times suggesting that this is 
a fit moment to recall Charles Dickens’ toast “ Gentlemen, I 
give you America and England, and may there never be any- 
thing between us but the Atlantic.” But is it? Had the 
toast no hidden barb? Coming from the author of Martin 
Chuzzlewit it might well, perhaps best, imply, “ Thank God, 
there is always three thousand miles of ocean between us.” 
Whether any evidence on the point exists I don’t know. 

* * * * 

“ We cannot say that the news of Koritza is altogether bad. 
It has, in fact, its good points. It proves incontrovertibly 
that Italy has no aggressive intentions against Greece.”— 
Rome Radio, November 23rd. 

Quite incontrovertibly. It simply demonstrates Italy’s retiring 
disposition. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE GREEK VICTORY AND BEYOND 


By 


TALY’S black week, which saw the Taranto disaster, the 
blow to her Air Force in its first mass-attack upon England 
and the heavy assaults upon the gateways of Albania and Sar- 
dinia, has been followed by no relief. Instead, she has now been 
completely outmanoeuvred and outfought. The positions she 
has lost involve an immense fall in her prestige at a time and in 
a place where it was most necessary to appear powerful. The 
changes in the Italian command came too late to prevent the 
worst effects of the opening of the campaign; and, although 
there was a wiser use of aeroplanes, the Greek Air Force, 
assisted by the Royal Air Force, has nursed the ground units 
to victory. If Greece could do no more, it would be recog- 
nised that she had pricked a number of bubbles by her courage 
and ability. But it seems possible that she has not yet har- 
vested the full results of her success in the first phase of the 
campaign. 

Places may play a great part in the moral influence they exert 
in a war. They may indeed possess a more valuable military 
role. But at long last they matter little. It is the defeat of 
the armies that counts; and it is certain that the Greek com- 
mander recognises the order of values. It is, indeed, more for 
the manner in which he has won his victory than for the 
victory itself that General Papagos praise. The 
Italians, it is stated, opened the campaign with ten or eleven 
divisions and, striking at their own selected moment, they found 
the Greek Army not fully mobilised. They had an immensely 
superior Air Force, and at least one tank division. The country 
on the frontier does not, it is true, favour the use of armoured 
units, but it was the obvious duty of the Italian commander to 
pierce this intractable belt with the utmost speed, and secure 
ground more favourable for the deployment of his full force. 
For the attack he commanded a sufficient air force to break down 
resistance, if it were used in co-operation with the ground units. 


deserves 


There has been so much apparent confusion in the develop- 
ment of the advance that it almost seems as if there were no 
plan; and perhaps it is true that, expecting the walls of Jericho 
to fall at the first blast of the trumpet, the Italian General Staif 
gave insufficient attention to the plan of campaign. It is not the 
German way; end it has not always been characteristic of Italy 
to launch a course of action with so little attention to its de- 
velopment. Even if there were the smallest doubt about Greece 
giving way, it was the wildest folly not to prepare for all alter- 
natives. Unless, however, we are to conclude that this was 
exactly what Italy did, we are driven to a conclusion much less 
creditable to her: that she is as poor in her staff as in ber 
fighting material. Some mingling of all these elements is prob- 
ably the explanation of what has happened. 

As far as we can discover a plan, it seems to have consisted 
of a strong feint-attack along the coastal area, combined with a 
main blow in the vicinity of the Yugoslav frontier, in the direc- 
tion of Salonika. It is always difficult to yield territory to an 
enemy, particularly when he is so much more powerful that 
any giving way may appear to confirm the impression of bis 
invincibility, and consequently tend to weaken morale by sug- 
gesting the uselessness of resistance. Yet that is what General 
Papagos recolved to do; and from his ability to impose that 
strain upon his countrymen can be gathered how firmly based 
is the Greek morale. He knew that for some distance along 
the coast the Italians would not threaten any strategic centre. 
But it was vital to check the thieat on the north and counter- 
attack at the outset. Accordingly, he determined to hold the 
advance in the coastal sector as best he could with the forces 
on the spot, while throwing his main force against the northern 
sector. But while the units were moving into position, hz con- 
trived to threaten the centre by a feint in the northern fringe 
of the Pindus. 

Then, when he was ready, he launched his attack in the 
direction of Koritza; and only when the advance was assured 
of success did he resume the assault on the centre. Koritza 
fell, in spite of the reinforcements ; and once he had com- 
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pelled its evacuation General Papagos forced the pace againg 
the reeling enemy. They fell back on Pogradets, on Lake 
Ochrida. They were driven out of that town ; and the centre 
was put in motion, so that the southern base, Argyrokastro, 
was threatened ; and then the coastal troops began to advance 
more rapidly, until now it is difficult to discover if and how 
many Italians remain on Greek soi!. An attempt to speed the 
retreat in this area has been made by means of a landing from 
Corfu in the rear of the Italians. This initiative involves g 
threat to the enemy’s communications and may have the desired 
effect, though the Italians claim to have destroyed the small 
force that made it. However that may be, the Greek com. 
mander is aiming at the complete defeat of the Italian army jn 
the field and in this he has been assisted by the brilliant work 
of the Royal Air Force. The sections in Greece are now 
supplied with the full number of ground troops and form a 
self-contained unit. 

In retrospect, this first phase of the campaign is most 
encouraging. There has been no luck about the Greek victory, 
It has been due to superior skill in the command and higher 
courage in the troops. Is it mere fancy or wish-fulfilment to 
think some lack of interest and resolution has been shown by 
the Italian troops? When all allowance has been made for 
the mental confusion which launched the campaign, is it not 
a little strange that the Alpini should prove such a broken 
reed? Two divisions of these famous troops have been used 
against the Greeks ; one was cut up, and it was apparently of 
the second that Mussolini was able to speak reassuringly. Before 
Koritza fell it is stated that the Italian commander had five 
or six divisions on that sector of the front. When it fell the 
centre was weakened; and although in such country actions 
tend to be self-contained, the advance in the north appears to 
have had a critical leverage upon the rest of the front. 

Almost any troops would lose heart under such circum- 
stances, particularly if the war is not over-congenial to them; 
and the hammering which they are receiving from the Royal 
Air Force cannot fail to have its effect. Yet it is upon their 
morale tuat the chances of retrieving the position will depend. 
They have lost heavily in material: they are actually being 
chased by their own tanks. Mussolini has admitted that their 
casualties haye been serious. If there have been as many 
as thirteen divisions engaged the number of prisoners does not 
seem large. It is from such fragmentary news that we have 
to attempt to measure the possible reaction of the troops. 
The chances of reinforcement depend upon another group 
of circumstances. The Royal Air Force is keeping the ports 
of Albania under a constant bombardment. The coastal advance 
is carrying the Greeks towards Santi Quaranta and throwing 
a greater weight upon Valona and Durazzo, the ports which 
have suffered most from the attentions of the aerial offensive. 

It will be the endeavour of General Papagos to keep the 
Italians in motion. They will attempt to stand on some line 
covering Elbasan and Valona; and there are obvious reasons 
for the Greeks not venturing too great a proportion of thei 
force too far into Albania. But already they have done some- 
thing to make such a hazard less perilous. 
the Italians away from part of the Yugoslav frontier and 
to that extent given greater liberty of action to a race of 
fighters which made an undying name in the Great War. The 
Vardar valley still beckons invitingly to Salonika: but the 
Greeks have not only cleared one flank of Yugoslavia: they have 
given that nation fresh heart to stand up to the dictators. The 
recent moves in Turkey have performed a somewhat similar 
deliverance for the extreme eastern flank of Greece. Bulgaria 
does not look nearly so promising a field for enemy adventures 
as it did a month ago. 

And yet it is difficult to think that Germany can afford to 
see her ally not only rolled in the dust but also kept there. 
Already German staff officers have gone to Rome, and the new 
Italian commander, who has been as unsuccessful as the first, 
is said to have met them. But is it only knowledge that the 
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Italians lack? That would be sufficiently bitter for Mussolini, 
though not so bitter as the recognition that an unpopular war 
has weakened the heart of his soldiers for fighting. The need 
of the moment is to infuse new resolution into the beaten 
armies. This might be achieved by the dispatch to Albania of 
a considerable number of fresh troops. The task of the Greeks, 
assisted by the Royal Air Force, must be to harass the Italians 
by every means in their power, and prevent reinforcement 
except in such small trickles as will have no effect and if possible 
sap the mc rale of every unit in Albania. 
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It is impossible to determine whether we have the resources 
to do more than briefly delay Mussolini in the counter-attack 
to which every motive of pride is certain to drive him. But 
a delay at this time of the year might secure some months 
of respite, months which we could turn to the best purpose. 
The season is approaching when the territory over which he 
designs to advance will be covered deep in snow and the poor 
and infrequent roads rendered impassable. We cannot foresee 
the future; but this is certain: the Greek victory has had an 
influence from one end of the Mediterranean to the other. 


WHAT INDIA WANTS 


By T. A. 


HERE are those in India and outside, Indian and British, 

agitators as well as civil servants, who, for reasons of 
their own, work to prevent a settlement of the Indian problem. 
But far larger numbers in India and, I am convinced, in 
this country are intensely anxious that some workable 
arrangement should be reached without delay. The way to 
such a practical solution was clear for a brief period of eight 
weeks from the middle of June last. Bitterness was at its 
jowest, and the mixed motives which often beset the counsels 
of the Indian National Congress were banished. Never since 
the outbreak of war were the prospects brighter for a sound 
working compromise. Dr. Goebbels and those in this country 
who accuse the Congress of mean opportunism might well 
note that the main impulsion for this change was the fall 
of France, that it was in Britain’s darkest hour that settlement 
seemed most likely. 

Between June 17th and 21st the Working Committee of the 
Congress passed a resolution which recorded how “ deeply 
moved it was by the tragic developments in Europe, and especi- 
ally by the misfortunes of the people of France.” The resolu- 
tion reiterated the Congress demands as defined at the 
Ramgarh session, but its supreme significance lay elsewhere. 
Reverentially but firmly the Committee declared that it could 
not go the whole way with Gandhi in his ideal of non-violence 
to complete pacifism, and publicly absolved him from re- 
sponsibility for Congress policy. This resolution was amplified 
at Delhi a fortnight later, when the Working Committee 
demanded “an acknowledgement by Great Britain of the com- 
plete independence of India, and the immediate setting up 
of a national Government,” and declared that, if these 
measures were adopted, “it will enable the Congress to throw 
its full weight into the efforts for effective organisation of the 
defence of the country.” This resolution was finally ratified 
by the All-India Congress Committee on July 28th, after a 
battle royal between pacifists and extremists on one side and 
the most balanced and practical Congressmen on the other. 
The voting was 9§ for and 47 against. 

The implications of this move by the Congress were un- 
happily not sufficiently understood in this country. For the 
first time the forces in the Congress which desired a reasonable 
working arrangement with the Government were overwhelm- 
ingly triumphant. Extremists who actively desire conflict were 
put in their place. The doctrinaire outlook and the rigid 
idealism of some of the most eminent Congressmen was re- 
placed by realism and a desire to rally the country on a sound 
compromise. Pacifism and the whole difficult technique of 
mixed motives yielded to practical politics. Who that knows 
India can fail to realise how big a step it is to tell Gandhi 
“that he must be free to pursue his great ideal in his own 
way?” And the lead was taken from Gandhi as well as Nehru 
by a man reverenced all over India for his sincerity and 
integrity, but who is also a practical politician, and a proved 
administrator—C. Rajagopalachari, the Congress Premier of 
Madras. He was, moreover, the man who envisaged India’s 
task, if her demands were granted, “as no less than to make 
up for the defection. of France.” 

That phrase, and hundreds of similar statements which Mr. 
* The writer is London representative of the Congress newspaper 
Hi tan Times. 
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Rajagopalachari made, prove the mood of two-thirds of Con- 
gress leaders. And, as to-the political demands, what, in hard 
concrete terms, did they boil down to? “ Recognition of the 
independence of India” and “ National Government” sound 
sweeping, but it needs little acquaintance with Indian ‘politics 
to understand that what they connoted was a declaration of 
full self-determination for India at the end of the war, and the 
utmost possible transference of power at the centre 
forthwith. 

Government’s response to this offer was the famous and 
ill-fated Viceregal declaration of August 8th. It answered the 
claim to self-determination by expressing sympathy with the 
desire that Indians should draft the constitution of their 
country, and promised to set up immediately after the war a 
body of representative Indians for this purpose, and, as to the 
demand for a National Government at once, it offered to ex- 
pand the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The promise of self- 
determination was further subject to the fulfilment of “ Britain’s 
obligations in the country,” and a specific assurance to the 
minorities. The Government, it said, could not contemplate 
the transference of power to any system whose authority was 
defied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life, 
and the Government would not be party to the coercion of 
such elements. It offered, besides, to welcome and promote 
every sincere and practical step by representative Indians to 
devise the methods and principles of the post-war settlement. 

A few days before the publication of the statement, the 
President of the Congress received his copy, together with 
an invitation from the Viceroy to meet him. After some con- 
sultation with his colleagues on the Working Committee Presi- 
dent Azad appears to have inquired whether the Viceroy 
proposed to confine discussion to the “ rigid framework ” of 
the declaration, and, on being answered in the affirmative, he 
declared that there was no basis for discussion, and declined 
to meet the Viceroy. I deplore this decision, and will attempt 
to prove that it was a first-class tactical blunder on the part of 
the Congress. Nevertheless, it is understandable. Consider 
the atmosphere then in India. Arrests of Congressmen were 
going on apace. Extremists were straining at the leash. The 
great, healing personality of Gandhi stood aloof. What seemed 
clearest in the turgid language of the declaration was the 
assurance to the minorities, and, worst of all, the Parliamentary 
debate in which Mr. Amery threw further light on the inten- 
tions of the Government took place only a week after the 
declaration, when opinion had hardened and decisions been 
taken. 

Criticism in India fastened on nearly every phrase of the 
declaration, but Mr. Rajagopalachari insisted that the acid test 
of the Government’s sincerity was the proposals about the 
immediate readjustment of the central Government. Unani- 
mously Congressmen affirmed that, measured by that test, the 
declaration was not only inadequate, but an affront to India. 
Rigidly interpreted, the offer to expand the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council might mean nothing more than a few jobs to 
Indian political leaders, and such an offer would indeed be an 
insult to the nation. 

Was such the Government’s intention? I summarise below 
some of the explanations on points of vital detail which Mr. 
Amery gave in the House of Commons: 
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1. The numbers of the new Executive Councillors will 
depend on the response, but, in any case, a very appreciable 
enlargement is intended; 

2. The new members will hold definite and important port- 
folios. 

3. They will undoubtedly exert considerable influence on 
the collective discussions of the Council—influence, in other 
words, on policy. 

4. They will be chosen by the Viceroy, but selected to be 
representative of the political parties after discussion and con- 
sideration of names informally submitted. 

§. They will not “in the strict constitutional sense” be 
responsible to the Legislature, but will naturally enjoy a wide 
measure of support in the Assembly. 

These definite details, and further the whole tenor of Mr. 
Amery’s speeches at Blackpool, in the House of Commons, 
and on other occasions, evidenced a sincere desire to transfer 
substantial power. Granted a satisfactory and representative 
composition, a majority for the non-official elements, and a 
conventional, if not constitutional, responsibility to the 
Legislature, only one vital element is lacking to make the 
enlarged Council a very close approximation to the National 
Government Congress demanded. Was it possible for the 
Viceroy to agree, as the Governors did in the Provinces, to be 
virtually bound by the advice of the Executive Council? On 
this point Mr. Amery has only said that the new Councillors 
would have influence over policy, but, from my own study of 
the situation and entirely on my responsibility, I can say 
that such a “gentleman’s agreement ” was not impossible if 
the Congress had agreed to negotiate on the basis of the 
declaration. 

All these potentialities of the declaration have emerged not 
in India, but through the Secretary of State in this country, 
and not till days after the declaration was made. Congressmen 
had, meanwhile, come to believe that all the Viceroy wanted 
them to do was to thank him and submit the personnel. How 
tragically the position was misunderstood in India—again, I 
repeat, very naturally—is proved by Nehru’s remarks. Writing 
on August roth, Nehru, an honest and sincere man if ever 
there was one, asserts categorically that— 

1. The majority in the Council would be officials. 

2. The new members would be chosen by the Viceroy in 
their individual capacity. 

3. They would be chosen from all manner of odd groups; 
and finally, to crown all this misunderstanding, “this is no 
offer, it will be imposed on us whether we accept it or not.” 

The mistake had been made and the lofty hills of Simla 
remained unmoved. Congress passed final judgement on 
August 22nd in a vehemently worded resolution. Gandhi was 
called in again and proceeded not only to plan a new form of 
civil disobedience designed to cause just concern but, 
far more disastrous, to equate his pacifism with the political 
objections of two-thirds of the Congress. 

What can now be done? Well-intentioned people here 
suggest all sorts of fancy remedies—that Mr. Amery should 
fly to India, that Lord Halifax should become Secretary of State, 
even that Gandhi should be made Viceroy! It may be a good 
thing if Mr. Amery, with his imagination, accessibility, and 
evident sincerity, does go to India, but the atmosphere must 
be greatly improved before such a move can be really useful. 
If all this poisonous suspicion is to be removed, the Govern- 
ment should emphasise once again all the possibilities of the 
Viceregal declaration, and prove that by its method a very 
close approximation to the demand for a National Government 
is posSible. Anxiety in the British public mind for a just 

settlement must be reflected not only by Mr. Amery, but by Mr. 
Churchill, who is admired in India, but who has a vivid past 
in Indian controversy to live down. Above all, it must be 
made clear that the assurance to the minorities is not to 
degenerate into a veto on all progress. 

There is a contribution which responsible Congressmen 
who are not confirmed pacifists could also make. It is within 
their power to state what understandings, assurances or 
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“gentlemen’s undertakings” are necessary if the Viceroy’s 
declaration is to be accepted as a basis for discussion. Th. 
Hindustan Times is reported to have suggested that a fresh 
approach is possible if the Viceroy undertakes to function 
de facto as a constitutional head. Cannot responsible Cop. 
gressmen outline their concrete suggestions, and put the pos. 
tion back on a clear political basis? Bluntly speaking, can they 
not see that Britain fighting for its life cannot afford furthe 
amplifications if Congress takes a broad pacifist attitude? Ang 
is it not worth while to strain party discipline somewhat to try 
to break this vicious circle of anti-war speeches and arrests 
which is tragic and artificial at once. Divorced from the 
political objective these anti-war speeches do not reflect India’s 
real feelings on the issues of the war. Panaceas are seldom 
practical politics, and the age of effective “ gestures” is long 
past in India. But somewhat on these lines could those jg 
India and Britair who genuinely desire a settlement, help now 
to avoid further tragedy. 


INTERNMENT LIFE 


By H. A. SCHLOSSMANN 


GOOD deal has been written of late from outside about 

conditions in internment camps in this country, and 
perhaps there is room for some observations from a recent 
inmate of one such institution, the Central Promenade Camp 
in the Isle of Man. Let me say at once that I recognise that 
some measure of internment of aliens at a time like this may 
have been necessary, though there is obviously room for com 
siderable difference of opinion as to what classes of aliens and 
what individuals should be interned. That, however, is another 
question. What I am concerned with here is what the condi- 
tion of the internees in a typical camp is, and in what respect it 
might and should be improved. 

Of the treatment generally there {fs little serious grcund for 
complaint. While I was there it was, within the limits fixed by 
military regulations, courteous and understanding. The com- 
mandant did what he could to meet our wishes, e.g., by fixing 
the curfew time at 10 p.m., in order to facilitate lectures and 
classes, by varying walks and sending with us fewer and less 
heavily armed guards. There has, moreover, been a marked 
improvement since August, the result, I think, of the general 
change in public opinion, of debates in Parliament and of the 
influence of certain visitors to the camp. 





Accommodation in the Central Camp was quite adequate as 
long as the total number of internees was not more than 1,500. 
However, the figure was usually considerable higher, between 
1,700 and 1,800, and about 2,000 during the first two months. 
People had then to be accommodated two in one bed or to 
sleep on the floor. Sanitary facilities and bathrooms were | 
sufficient and in good order. Food in general was sufficient 
both from the point of view of cooking and caloric value. There 
was a certain shortage of fresh vegetables, and fruit was never 
included in the ration. Additional food in tins could be bought 
from the canteen, and so could fruit, tomatoes and onions 
during the season. The price of fruit, however, was consider- 
ably higher than in the shops of Douglas. 

The state of health was surprisingly good, partly due, of 
course, to the dry summer and the excellent climate of Douglas. 
This will certainly be different in the winter, because many of 
the internees are not accustomed to the English winter, and 
heating is still a problem to be solved. In order to avoid the 
unnecessary spreading of colds and infectious diseases, the over- 
crowding of quarters should be avoided. It seems imperative 
from the hygienic point of view that everyone should have his 
own bed. Although most of the internees were in good health | 
at the time of their internment, a number of more or less sick 
people had been interned as well. Two diseases were especially 
conspicuous right from the beginning: diabetes and angina 
pectoris. When the White Paper came out and people became 
eligible for release because of “ medical hardship,” I think I can 
say from my experience that almost everyone who was seriously 
ill was released without undue delay. 
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Employment of the abundant leisure-time is a problem of 
the first importance. We have tried from the first to keep 
Jectures, classes and entertainments going, and so far we have 
always had the support of the military authorities. In the 
Central Camp we had been seriously hampered for some time 
by the lack of suitable rooms, but in October we got an empty 
house for lectures, meetings and library, and a full programme 
of classes on different subjects is now going on. There were 
concerts and musical entertainments all the time, and twice a 
revue about ourselves was produced. 

If I had to try to summarise the attitude of the internces 
generally I should divide them. roughly into three different 
groups. The first admit frankly the necessity for some intern- 
ment and the difficulty of complete discrimination. They are 
therefore prepared to suffer the disabilities of internment with 
reasonable cheerfulness, only asking that conditions should be 
made as tolerable as is reasonably possible. The second group 
protests that there is no reason whatever for their internment, 
that they were encouraged and helped to come to this country, 
and that it is inconsistent to follow up such an invitation with 
internment. Most members of this group are, and feel them- 
selves, transmigrants. They do not propose to stay here, but 
are waiting for visas to countries overseas. The third group, a 
very small minority, is, while not actually pro-Nazi, deeply 
impressed by German efficiency and organisation and by 
German brutality and success as well. There is considerable 
justification for internment here. 

What is to be the future of the internment system? Is it 
contemplated that certain classes will remain confined for the 
duration of the war, and if so which? It would seem bare 
justice that individuals in the first and second of the three 
groups I have just mentioned should be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to put their case before one or other of the commitices 
which the Home Office has appointed. Meanwhile, internment- 
camps will clearly continue. That being so, certain improve- 
ments which would mitigate hardship, keep internees in good 
spirits and thereby strengthen their morale may be suggested. 
Accommodation, as I have already said, is good, but there 
should be a determined attempt to avoid overcrowding. In 
particular, every internee should always have his own bed. It 
is most important too to provide suitable work for every 
inmate. At least one third will easily find full-time wor’. ‘n 
the camps, either in the houses (cooking, domestic duties). or 
in the various offices of the internal administration, including 
the hospitals, or as craftsmen. All that, of course, is the case 
already. 

Outdoor work (gardening, agriculture) seems the most suit- 
able work for those who are bodily able to carry out that sort 
of work. Land could certainly be provided by the Govern- 
ment of the Isle of Man, and it could be cultivated at a low 
cost, as the internees are paid only 1s. a day. It will be more 
difficult to find work for people who are not fit for such outdoor 
work. Home industries, like weaving or manufacturing of toys, 
could be developed without too much loss of time. But in this 
case an organisation to sell the products outside the camps 
would be necessary. 

Finally, there is the question of mixed camps, which can be 
occupied by husbands and wives, for the enforced separation 
means a very real, and to a large extent an unnecessary, hard- 
ship. Mixed camps would not only reunite families and make 
people feel happier, but I suppose that quite a number of 
couples, especially the elderly, would have no objection to 
staying there for the duration in those circumstances. As a 
number of women would have been released meanwhi'e, 
perhaps Port St. Mary could be transformed into a mixed 
camp. That would involve an increase of freedom for the men 
transferred to that camp. The first mixed camp would be an 
experiment in any case, but it may be hoped that it would turn 
out a success and that the increase of freedom for the men 
would not be misused. 

If the mixed camp proved successful, the experience ga‘ned 
could easily be applied to all camps, always having in mind 
that the bulk of the internees are refugees who are well disposed 
to this country. It might be necessary to transfer people about 
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whom there is any doubt in this respect into a separate camp. 
It should be possible then to substitute for the regulations 
now in force new regulations which would gradually remove 
restrictions and allow at least for a limited amount of freedom. 
To begin with, commandants would be authorised to give leave 
to internees for walks without guards. The internees them- 
selves would be responsible for correct behaviour. If that 
worked well—as I assume it would—leave could be given for 
shopping or visits to cinemas and so on. Internment would 
then be very different from what it now is. Even if some people 
had to stay on the Isle of Man for a long time, they would feel 
that they were not considered and not treated as “ enemies.” 


CROWDS AND HEALTH 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


PART from the problem of shelters, works-dormitories 

and the tube railways, there are many thousands of houses 
all over the country that are probably accommodating far more 
inhabitants than they were designed for This has naturally 
raised difficult and anxious questions with regard to the pos- 
sible spread of disease and epidemics, such as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, influenza, and the whole group of catarrhal infec- 
tions. As regards typhoid fever, individuals can of course 
receive, by inoculation of the appropriate vaccine, a very high 
degree of protection. But it must be remembered that this 
disease is usually due to the contamination of food-stuffs, of 
milk, or of drinking-water at their source by some, often un- 
conscious and otherwise healthy, human carrier. The mere 
destruction of a sewer by enemy action is not necessarily likely 
to cause an epidemic, and the danger of any general typhoid 
fever epidemic owing to this cause would not seem to be acute. 
Diphtheria is another disease against which almost complete 
protection can be conferred by the appropriate vaccine ; and it 
is still a reproach to this country that there are annually some 
thousands of unnecessary deaths amongst children due to 
diphtheria. Overcrowding, assuming the presence of a sufferer 
or a carrier, might well lead to an increased incidence of 
diphtheria ; and the protection of the child population against 
it—already a routine process in many parts of Canada and the 
United States—should most certainly be urged. 

As regards influenza, the virus responsible for true human 
or, as has been suggested, “ A,” influenza, has been identified 
and cultured and a vaccine prepared. But this, although so 
far promising by laboratory tests, has not yet been established 
by full clinical trial in a true human influenza epidemic as an 
efficacicus protection. The problem of influenza is also compli- 
cated by the fact that epidemics of something very like it have 
apparently been due to other strains of virus, and that yet others 
have occurred, such as the most recent in this country, for 
which no characteristic virus could be held responsible. Turn- 
ing to the common cold and what may be called the catarrhal 
group of infections, the basic factor is again almost certainly 
a virus, although this may lead the way to the subsequent 
invasion, in dangerous numbers, of known micro-organisms, 
such as the pneumococcus. Although many anti-catarrhal 
vaccines have been prepared and tried, and although certain 
individuals have seemed to benefit from some of them, it may 
be said that the results of large-scale, long-distance observations, 
in accurate conditions and with a sufficient number of controls, 
have so far been generally negative. 

It is, however, known that those virus and catarrhal infec- 
tions are spread by direct person-to-person infection in the 
shape of groups of the responsible organisms breathed or 
sneezed out by the sufferer. The effective range of such 
droplet infection, as it is called, is from three to six teet ; and 
this is a point that should be borne in mind by all in charge of 
large numbers of people. If beds or bunks or mattresses 
cannot, as they should be, be arranged with at least three feet 
between them, they should be so placed that the head of one 
sleeper should be at the opposite end to that of the next sleeper, 
thus securing at least six feet between heads if possible. 
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With regard to air and dust, most of these viruses and patho- 
genic micro-organisms have a very short life outside the human 
body, and it is extremely rarely that they are found in ordinary 
dust or ordinary articles of furniture or in books, letters, and 
papers—at any rate in numbers that would constitute a menace. 
That certain bacteria in certain special conditions can, how- 
ever, adhere for considerable periods to particles of dust has 
been shown ; and for this reason the less dust there is about 
the better, since as yet—although a good deal of work is being 
done on the subject—really effective bactericidal mists or sprays 
have yet to be found. Practically, the maximum of fresh air 
should be obtained for all rooms and shelters—and a lot can be 
done to prevent draughts by the application to windows and 
ventilators of simple hoppers, as they are called. Regular 
cleansing by ordinary scrubbing with soap and water should 
be insisted on, and also the periodical application to floors 
of dust-allaying, oily or other preparations. Finally, every 
sensible householder, overseer, matron, or superintendent, 
should keep a regular look-out amongst his or her charges for 
the first signs of illness and then if possible isolate the sufferer 
pending medical advice. 


THE UNKNOWN WAR 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HERE are legendary figures in this war of whom most of 

us know nothing. Secretly, week by week, they fight 
against the evil things: against Vultz, the mad German 
inventor, Poyner, preparing to unleash plague-stricken rats on 
India, the sneering sarcastic Group-Captain Jarvis, who was 
really Agent 17 at Air Base B. Billy the Penman; Nick Ward, 
heroic son of an heroic father; Steelfinger Stark, the greatest 
lock expert in the world, who broke open the headquarters of 
the German Command in Norway; Worrals of the W.A.A.F.’s; 
Flight-Lieutenant Falconer, with a price of 20,000 marks on 
his head, “ framed ” as a spy; Captain Zoom, the Bird Man of 
the R.A.F.—these are the heroes (and heroine) of the unknown 
war. This can never at any time have been a “ phoney ” war: 
from the word go, these famous individualists were on the job. 

It is not surprising in some of these cases that we know 
little or nothing about it: even his feliow schoolboys are still 
unaware of the identity of Billy Baker. His biography records 
one occasion when he was rebuked in class for an untidy piece 
of dictation. “ The Headmaster would have got a shock if 
he had known he was scolding the boy who was known as 
‘Billy the Penman,’ the handwriting genius of the British 
Secret Service. That was a secret shared by very few people 
indeed.” (It was a fine piece of work which enabled Billy 
the Penman to substitute 500 “lines *°—“I must do my best 
handwriting "—for the details of a new anti-aircraft gun before 
the Nazi plane swooped down to hook the package from a 
clothes-line.) 

On the other hand only the extreme discretion of his school- 
fellows can have prevented news of Nick Ward’s activities 
reaching the general ear. Nick Ward, because of a certain 
birth-mark on his body, is considered sacred by Indian hill- 
men, and periodically he visits the Temple of Snakes in the 
Himalayas to gather information of Nazi intrigues. (To Ward 
we owe it that a plot to enable German bombers to cut off 
Northern India failed.) Unfortunately on one of these 
journeys he was spotted by enemy agents. “It was because 
he had been recognised and because the Headmaster wished to 
protect him that all the boys at Sohan College had been 
ordered to wear hoods over their heads. It had thus become 
impossible for the Nazi agents to pick out Nick from the 
others. Later, Nick discovered that the local Nazi leader was 
Dr. Poyner, the school medical officer.” Only a school medical 
officer, I feel, was capable of conceiving the dastardly 
stratagem that nearly betrayed Ward into enemy hands. Hill- 
men crept up to the dormitory with pegs on their noses and 
blew sneezing powder into the room, so that the boys were 
forced to take off their hoods. (The pegs on their noses 


prevented the Indians being affected.) 
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Perhaps the spirit of these heroes is best exemplified by a 
heroine—Worrals, who shot down the mysterious “ twin-engined 
high-wing monoplane with tapered wings, painted grey, with 
no markings ” in area 21-C-2. Her real name is Pilot-Office 
Joan Worralson, W.A.A.F., and we hear of her first as she sq 
moody and bored on an empty oil drum, complaining of the 
monotony of life. “The fact is, Frecks, there is a limit to 
the number of times one can take up a light plane and fly it 
to the same place without getting bored . . .” Boredom jg 
never allowed to become a serious danger to these lone woives: 
one cannot picture any of them ensconced in a Maginot 
line. 

But the man who inspires one with the greatest admiration 
is Captain Zoom, the lone flyer who beats away on his indi- 
vidualistic flights born up on long black condor wings, with g 
small dynamo ticking on his breast. Even his mad enemy 
Vultz couldn’t withhold admiration. “For a pig-dog of g 
Briton, he must have brains! This is a good invention. By 
the time I have improved it, it will be fit to use. Ja!” Vulv, 
it should be explained, was engaged in building a tunnel from 
Guernsey to Britain. “ The Nazis, since their occupation of 
the Channel Islands, had thought out a new scheme for 
invading Britain. They were tunnelling from Guernsey to 
Cornwall, using an entirely new type of boring-machine in- 
vented by a brilliant engineer named Vultz. This machine 
made tunnelling almost as quick as walking. Vultz, a fiend 
in human form, had a fixed hatred of R.A.F. men, and for 
this reason employed them as slaves in the tunnel.” No 
wonder Nick Ward on another occasion exclaimed that “ the 
Nazis stopped at nothing. They did not mind how foul 
were the tricks they tried or how many helpless victims died.” 
Listen to Vultz himself: 

“ Portland 
If they 


shortest 


“Tt is here we must finish our tunnel,” he croaked. 
Bill is the place. I don’t care what the High Command says. 
want me to help them they must listen to me _ It is the 
distance across Channel from here.” 

“Ja, that is right, Herr Vultz, but they say ———” began a red-faced 
colonel. 

““ Bah, I will hear no more of it,” screeched the greatest engineer in 
Germany. “I don’t care what they say. You can tell them I will 
build my tunnel to Portland Bill, or nowhere. It will be finished 
one week from today—if only they send me some more prisoners of 
war to work for me.” 

The second man spoke up. 

“We have hundreds of thousands of prisoners of all kinds, British, 
French and Polish. We can send you thousands of them, but you 
demand R.A.F. men. Not enough R.A.F. men are being captured to 
supply you, Herr Vultz. Why will you not use someone else? ” 

The face of the mad engineer became twisted like that of a demon. 
He thumped the table. 

“Because my boring-machine kills those who work in it. 
them to pieces, and I like to see R.A.F. men shaken to pieces. I have 
reason to hate them. I will have R.A.F. men or none. If they cannot 
capture enough, they must do so in some other way. I want five 


hundred R.A.F. men.” 

In fact Vultz lost even the men he had: they were rescued by 
Zoom, and the Guernsey tunnelling camp was pounded to pieces 
by the R.A.F. “ The Birdman had succeeded in his biggest job 
the saving of Britain.” 

But Vultz, one assumes, escaped. None of the leaders in this 
war ever dies, on either side. There are impossible escapes, 
impossible rescues, but one impossibility never happens— 
neither good nor evil is ever finally beaten. The war goes on: 
Vultz changes his ground—perhaps in happicr days he may 
become again only a Pirate captain sniggering as his lesser 
victims walk the plank: Falconer, the air ace, is condemned to 
the firing squad, but the bullets have not been moulded that will 
finish his career. We are all of us seeing a bit of death these 
days, but we shall not see their deaths. They will go on living 
week after week in the pages of the Rover, the Skipper, the 
Hotspur, the B.O.P., and the Girls’ Own Paper ; in the brain ot 
the boy who brings the parcels, of the evacuee child scowling 
from the railway compartment on his way to ignominious safety, 
of the shelter nuisance of whom we say: “ How can anyone live 
with a child like that?” The answer, of course, is that he 
doesn’t, except at mealtimes, live with us. He has other 
companions: he is part of a war that will never come to an end. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Preserving the Countryside 


It is pleasant but surprising news to learn that the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society has now been 
in existence for three-quarters of, a century. Seventy-five years 
ago Hardy’s novels had not been written, The Amateur Poacher 
had not been written, and George Hunt was a small boy in a 
Surrey town, over which “an air almost of the eighteenth century 
seems to have lingered.” To me it comes as a surprise to learn 
that in 1865 a group of people should have felt that the rights 
and beauty of the countryside might, if not »atched, slip from the 
people’s grasp. The work of the society they formed has been 
invaluable ever since, and now the society feels quite rightly 
that “it would be deplorable if the work which has been carried 
on for seventy-five years past, and has increased so much in recent 
times, were now allowed to languish.” It faces a deficit of 
{400 on the current year: a debt which increased subscriptions 
by parish councils, no less than private help, would do something 


to lessen, 


Milestones 

The milestones of every English road have beeri removed. But 
where? For a century, in some cases for two centuries, rural 
authorities have preserved them assiduously. It would be un- 
fortunate if these historical, and in many cases beautifully in- 
accurate and fantastic landmarks, were to be lost. Those that 
marked the roads from Ware to Cambridge, as the Commons 
Society points out, were painted with the arms of 





Preservation 

Trinity Hall. There were many beautiful examples in the Cots- 
wolds, many more in Yorkshire, and, indeed, notable examples 
e\ where in local stone, local lettering, and local imagination. 
I e the sentimental English attachment to survivals of the 
past will see to it that no misdirected patriotic zeal breaks 


up the iron and stone of these rural antiques into Hurricanes 
1, 


and hard core. 


Woods and Youth 

Woods and forests cover twenty-three per cent. of the earth’s 
total surface ; the United States has an estimated reserve of 385 
billion cubic feet of soft timber, but is cutting four times as fast 
as she grows; Canada has an estimated total of sixty-one and 
a half billion cubic feet of soft woods, and fifty-two million cubic 
feet of pulp-wood, but is cutting twice as fast as she grows ; in 
Europe the former estimate of two and a half billion acres of 
good timber has been reduced by a third. In England there 
are 3,500,000 boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen, but 
only one in eight is receiving education. Have the facts about 
timber and the facts about children some connexion? The author 
of Our Woods in War (Acorn Press, 4s. 6d.) thinks they have. 
“Youth,” President Roosevelt has said, “can batter itself to 
death against the stone wall of political and governmental inepti- 
tude,” and Mr. George Godwin, who also wrote an account of 
the Indore system practised on Iceni Farm at Surfleet, wants 
to see the problem of depleted forests and depleted adolescent 
education made part of the same problem. To me his book is a 
very stout and very convincing argument for the case. 


State Ownership 

He wants to see other changes in the organisation of English 
forestry, among them State-ownership of forests. Again the 
In England the total forest area represents 
only 5.6 per cent. of the total land area ; of that area 86.4 per cent. 
Between 1914 and 1918 a million 
l part was replanted 


fact ire interesting. 


is under private ownership. 
cut; on 


silviculture, as the result of 


English wocdiand were 


The standard of State-ownership, 1s 
zreatly superior to that under the English system ; yet, according 
to Professor Troup, any opposition to State-control comes not 
owners whose woods are well preserved, but from 


Ir private 

th whose woods are neglected. Mr. Godwin calls attention 
to the grave condition of Savernake Forest after the great frosts 
of y 1940 ; to the grave situation where vast quantities of fallen 


timber can lie rotting during a war in which the transport of 
coal is a major problem. Every countryman can that 
scandalous state of affairs repeated, in a smaller way, in the copses 
and woods and parks of his own parish. And, like me, he will be 


see 


forced to agree with Mr. Godwin’s melancholy conclusion that 
unless we act at once we shall wake up after the war “to find the 
country denuded of its forest wealth.” H. E. BATES. 
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THE CINEMA 


* Our Town.”’ At the London Pavilion. 


Tuis film is pure both in its interest and exe ution, 
completely unorthodox in technique ; and it contains no stars. 
As a result it is difficult to place, at any rate as far as criticism 
is concerned. That it should be judged on the highest standards 
is certain ; but its philosophical approach is hard to pin down, 
chiefly because the visual impact is stronger than the words 
spoken by the characters, and the melting quality of softly 
photographed movement may tend to give a larger part to the 
emotions than the theme really warrants. 

It begins with a pleasant-faced middle-aged man who stands 
on a hill and tells the audience about the little town of Grovers 
Corners, in New Hampshire—its population, climate, occupa- 
tions, and so on; its typical residents, with their families. He 
calls on prominent citizens to supplement this information, which 
they do, even to the point of answering questions presumed to 
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It is also 


come from the audience (here an ingenious trick of sound 
perspective is used). Then we follow the fortunes of some of 
the inhabitants. Nothing sensational, just marriage, birth and 


death ; choir practice, family affairs. At times our 
commentator (who turns out to be the local drug-store keeper) 
interposes, signalling the passing of time, or even putting back 
the clock, returning to the past to explain the present. This 
reversal of temporal progress is important, for it prepares the 
mind for an astonishingly mystical final reel. 

But before discussing this mystical sequence it is necessary 
to analyse a little further the persons and incidents selected from 
the odd score of years with which the film is concerned. The 
main story deals with two families; the son of one grows up 
with the daughter of the other ; marries ; moves to a farm ; has 
two children, nearly losing his wife in the delivery of the second. 
The hopes and fears, no less than commonplaces, of the boy 
and the girl take up a large measure of the film, and are placed 
against a background in which the life of their parents plays 
a major part. Less emphatically a number of other citizens 
weave their existence into the story, including the milkman, 
the clergyman, and the pathetic figure of the choirmaster whose 
love of drink overmasters all too often his love of music. 

The director, Sam Wood, depicts their simple lives, their 
simple contacts, with a tenderness unequalled in any film since 
Murnau’s Sunrise. The limits of our experience as ordinary 
folk are never overstepped. All that happens is that our own 
experiences are idealised. What we in our own lives have felt, or 
still feel, is abstracted into a Platonic world, where the things of 
the mind are real, and the things of circumstance shadows. 
Herein, of course, lies the film’s major defect. The town we 
see is too cosy, too idyllic, to approximate to general life even 
in peacetime civilisation. A mental comparison with The Grapes 
of Wrath instantly reveals which is the greater work, and which 
the more urgent in terms of the abilities of film-making. Our 
Town is gentle and reminiscent ; it calls for no fury, no sympathy, 
no flash of mental or emotional thunder ; it represents the haven 
where we would be, where even grief is natural and part of the 
soil—a haven denied to too many in the twentieth-century world. 
The dwellers in Pittsburgh, in Hamburg, or in Birmingham will 
find no approximation to their circumstance and environment, 
and therefore will realise less fully the truth of the simple senti- 
ments which Our Town does in fact express and which they 
have in some measure actually experienced. For their Ma Joad 
is a truer, nobler and perhaps a more recognisable figure. 

There remains for consideration the mystical finale. When 
the girl lies near death on her second childbed she visits in spirit 
the ghosts of her forbears in the hillside graveyard. She talks 
with them, simply and solemnly, and they answer her from the 
sinking into forgetfulness of their 
earthly life. Then, a herself, she revisits her home, on 
the occasion of her sixteenth birthday. She sees her family and 
herself, sees the scene with the eyes of experience since obtained, 
and of unknown prophecies now fulfilled. Smiling through tears 
and ecstatic in agony, she attempts to speak to them to explain 
the splendour of life which she now sees ; but they move through 
her unsubstantial form unwitting, until it is to the audience that 
she must deliver her message. The message is a question and 
is memorable less in its wording than in its mood which recalls 
another question asked by Coleridge: “If a man could pass 
through Paradise in a dream, and have a flower presented to him 
as a pledge that his soul had really been there, and if he found 
that flower in his hand when he awoke—Aye! and what then? ” 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator "’] 


AN EXILE’S FAITH IN BRITAIN 


S1r,—On October 11th last the death was announcea from Rome at the 
age of 80 of Vito Volterra, one of the greatest of applied mathemati- 
cians, since 1910 a Foreign Member of the Royal Society, since 1900 
an Honorary Doctor of Science of Cambridge University. Volterra had 
always been one of the warmest friends and admirers of this country, 
and as a Senator in 1914-1§ he actively supported Italy’s entry into 
the war on the side of the Allies. At the age of 55 he joined the 
Italian army, became a lieutenant in the aeronautical corps and subse- 
quently Chairman of the Italian Bureau of Research and Invention. 
In this capacity he actively collaborated with the French and our- 
selves, undertaking several journeys to Great Britain. 

He had been one of the strongest enemies of Fascism in Italy 
rom its inception. In 1931, having refused the oath of allegiance 
imposed by the Fascist Government, he had to leave the University 
of Rome where he had taught for 30 years; and in 1932 he was 
forced to resign from Italian scientific academies Most of his last 
years were spent abroad, and in 1937 for the last time he visited 
London In 1939, suffering from a severe illness. he returned to 
Italy, his last days saddened by the exile of his sons abroad, by the 
collapse of France and by Italy’s entry into the war at the side of 
Germany His spirit, however, remained true; when the Royal 
Society gave an evening party in London to the academic victims 
of oppression, unlike some English Fascists who threatened to break 
the party up, he wrote us expressing his warmest satisfaction 

“With him disappears a great scientist, « man of noble heart, a 
great and sincere friend of Great Britain and of those ideals for which 
the British Empire is now fighting.” The writer of these words, his 
son Enrico Volterra, was foimerly Professor of Engineering in Rome 
and had acted as consulung civil engineer .o the Italian Air Ministry 
and to important Italian firms. Holding the same political opinions 
as his father, he was forced to leave Italy and went in February, 1939, 
to Cambridge. There he became a member of King’s College and 
was given a place in the Engineering Laboratory. With special 
equipment, which he designed himself, he worked 9n the plastic defor- 
mation of steel beams. He showed, as Professor Inglis writes, con- 
spicuous ability and enthusiasm. 

Before he left Italy Enrico Volterra was offered the Chair of Applied 
Elasticity and the Directorship of an Institute for the Testing of 
Materials in the Uriversity of Rosar‘a, Argentina. He did not accept 
it, preferring to come to England. 

Lavoisier was condemned at the time of the Revolution with the 
phrase “La République n’a pas besoin des Savants.” On the same 
principle, in June last Enrico Volterra was interned. In August the 
President's Committee of the Royal Society, appointed for the purpose 
of advising the Home Office on the :clease of aliens with scientific 
qualifications, recommended his release. On October gith the Home 
Secretary wrote to the President that efforts would be made to quicken 
up as far as possible the release of scientific aliens known to be well- 
affected to this country. On October 23rd I wrote to the Home Sec- 
retary, referring to his letter and calling his attention particularly to 
the case of Volterra still interned. On October 26th his private secre- 
tary replied, “Mr. Morrisor is looking into the particular case of 
Enrico Volterra and will write you as soon as possible.” On October 
30th Volterra in the Isle of Man received anew by cable from Rosario 
the offer he had refused two vears before in order to come to England. 
He wrote me urgently asking my advice. His letter took 20 days to 
reach me in London. 

It contains the following words, at which I, at least, can only feel 
ashamed “My sentiments of affection toward Great Britain are 
very deep, and I feel that I have a great debt of gratitude towards this 
noble country, which has accepted me as a refugee, has helped me so 
much and has allowed me to continue my researches It would 
therefore be extremely hard for me to leave at this particular moment 
when the British Empire is fighting to defend the destinies of 
justice and civilisation. I believe I could be of some use as a civil 
engineer specialised in reinforced concrete, but if I am still to be 
considered as an individual dangerous to this country and as such 
to be kept in internment, I would try to be allowed to go to 
Argentina.” 

How was I to reply? 
off his feet, to accept the offer and go 
allow him) or to tell him to stick it out? 
wired him “ Your letter of October 30th just received 
get you out or bust.” 

It seemed a pity to waste his engineering skill, his tolerance and 
his loyalty when all those qualitites are so badly needed here. In a 
week or two I suppose my telegram will be delivered in the Isle of 
Man. By then his decision will probably have been made. I shall 
be astonished if his faith in Britain has not enabled him to hold on. 
Then I shall have to fulfii my promises—one way or the other.—Yours, 
&c., A. V. HILL. 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


To advise him to shake the dust of Britain 
if the Home Office would 

Moved by his loyalty I 
Hold on. Will 





AIR RAID WARDENS 


S1r,—Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s admirable article in your issue of 
November 8th, on the needs of Air Raid Wardens, will be welcomed 
by all who have worked with the A.R.P. services. From my own 
experience as a part-time volunteer in a badly bombed sector jn 
London, I want especially to emphasise what she says about the need 
for more paid wardens. 

The position in our area is that there is a small number of paid 
wardens, who man the district-post day and night, and who take re. 
sponsibility in the district for “incidents” which have been many, 
The number of these wardens is so small that they can seldom, if 
ever, get away, and many have been working day and night since 
the intensive bombing of London began. 

The “sectors” in the district (each sector is usually a street) are 
looked after by part-time volunteers responsible to the Post, and here, 
too, a serious shortage is making itself felt. In the sectors I know 
best, practically all the younger men and women have whole-time 
jobs—often Government jobs—and cannot do unlimited night work, 
There remain the older men and women whose day-time work is 
part-time or voluntary, and upon them a great deal of the night work 
has devolved. But again constant sleepless nights have proved too 
much for older people, and some are breaking down under the strain, 

To add to these difficulties, the number of available volunteers in 
bombed areas is constantly reduced as people leave their dilapidated 
houses. In my own sector, for instance, at least two-thirds of the 
houses are now uninhabited. It will be said, of course, that this 
reduces the number of lives in danger. So it does, but it also in- 
creases the wardens’ worries in another direction. The few remain- 
ing wardens must now cope with the keys of unoccupied houses and 
flats; where there are no householders to look out for incendiary 
bombs in their own houses and unexploded bombs in their own back 
gardens, the wardens must do this too, and I know by experience that 
it takes at least three hours to search the gardens in our sector. If 
more paid wardens could be appointed the pressure on both post 
wardens and sector wardens would be reduced and an overworked 
service greatly reinforced I emphasise this suggestion not by way of 
complaint, but like Lady Violet Bonham Carter in the interests of 
the efficiency of a unique and notably successful experiment in civil 
defence.—I am, yours, &c., KATHLEEN D. COURTNEY. 


Ashtree House, Horton Kirby, Dartford, Kent. 











WRITINGS ON POLITICS 


S1r,—In last week’s issue of The Spectator Lord David Cecil wrote 
of the works of the first Lord Halifax that “they are almost the only 
English writings on politics equally worth reading for their thought 
and their art.” 

May I ask whether he has for the moment forgotten the political 
writings of Bolingbroke, Burke, Cobbett, Cromwell, Dryden, James I, 
Locke, Milton, Sir William Temple and Swift, or whether it is his 
opinion that the works of those authors are not “equally worth read- 
ing for their politics and their art”?—Yours truly, 

Freelands, Wisboro Green, Sussex. 


D. ENFIELD. 


SHOULD ROME BE BOMBED ? 


S1r,—I read a great deal in the papers about the propriety or impro- 
priety of bombing Rome. What I have not seen mentioned among 
the reasons against bombing Rome is the faci that the centre of 
Rome is a neutral State, the Vatican City. It might not be easy to 
bomb Rome without anything being dropped within the 100 acres 
or so of the Pope’s domain. It has a population of over 1,000 whose 
lives are guaranteed by international law; and this does not include 
some 30 diplomatic representatives, including our own. Even to 
run a risk of doing damage in the Vatican City, or of killing or 
wounding any of its inhabitants, would be wholly indefensible. 

There is also the consideration that such an act would turn violently 
against us and our cause the 330,000,000 Roman Catholics in the 
world, and Canada, and probably Australia, would have to get out 
of the war. European peoples who today are our friends, openly or 
secretly, would become our enemies. Why is it that no one, not even 
your contributor “ Janus,” makes this point against bombing Rome? 
It seems to me both clear and incontrovertible—Yours, &c., 

E. C. BENTLEY. 

S1r,—It is surely an unfortunate sign that “Janus” should have so 
many angry critics when he suggests that Rome might be spared our 
bombs as much as possible. In a war to maintain the values of 
western civilisation it is surprising to find such zest for demolishing 
the ancient memorials of a city which was one of that civilisation’s 
three chief cradles. The proper military objectives offered by one of 
your correspondents are singularly unhappy. On the corner opposite 
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THE SPECIATOR, 


stands the palace of Prince 
efore the war) one of the 
o belongs to a man who 


Mussolini's Palazzo Venezia, for instanc« 
Doria which not only houses (or did 
world’s more famous art collections but 
js one of the oldest and best friends we have in Italy. As for the 
Victor Emmanuel monument most Italians would be extremely 
to see that horror blown up, an apart from the probable 
to the two forums of Rome and Trajan nearby, it would be 
nd stupid enterprise from the military point of view. 


pleased 
damage 
aw isteful 
In the unlikely event of the bombing of Rome becoming essential 
to our victory we might, at that pinch, willingly destroy the monu- 
ments of civilisation to preserve its ideals But at a time when 
Naples, much 


shall 


Taranto, Bari and Brindisi is obviously 
more useful both to ourselves and to the valiant Greeks, we 
F ell to let the ghost of old Rome rest in peace.—Yours, &c., 


do we 
Oak Mount, Didsbury, Manchester. WALTER JAMES. 


bombing 


Sir —On reading the article by “Janus” against the bombing of 
Rome by reason of its various antiquities, I feel that I must disagree 
with him. Who cares whether the Forum or the Colosseum is razed 
to the ground. At least 9c per cent. of the British working population 
have never seen, and have no wish to see, these two objects which are, 


as like as not, an eyesore. They are just there for the large-stomached 





capitalists who go because they think it is high class. There was 
also a letter which advocated the bombing of Rome but not the 
Vatican City. Why not? The Vatican City has done nothing to 


stop the war. All this blabber about the Holy City, &c., is absolute 

trash, and it with all the rest of Rome should be visited nightly by 

in the same manner as London is by theirs.—Yours 
J. FAIRLEss. 


our bombers 
sincere.y, 


10 Saltwell Place, Gateshead-on-T yne, Co. Durham. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Sir,—Your admirable article expresses, one feels, the views of the 
bulk of the British and American peoples about the foreign policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. No doubt his strenuous efforts at Munich 
gained Great Britain a year to rearm. Yet, as you point out, he 
having been the second member of the Cabinet for seven years, was 
responsible for the «ppalling defencelessness of Britain. Sir 
Nevile Henderson has just stated that Britain in 1938 had no Spitfires, 
only one or two Hurricanes, and only seven modern A.A. guns out 
of the 400 needed to defend London. Germany, it is clear, could 
have destroyed London, and knocked out Britain, had she attacked 
then. Mr. Chamberlain is pitied by some as an honest man deceived 
by Hitler. But it appears not a being deceived, but of 
shutung the eyes, ostrichlike, to what one does not: want to face. 
What statesman had any cause for being deceived when Hitler had 
made no secret of his contempt for pledges and of his intention to 
dominate Europe, and had for years prepared armaments to this end? 





case of 


Other criticisms suggest themselves. No doubt a fight with 
Germany some time was probably inevitable, but what was the 
sense of guaranteeing to defend Poland—a country which, by the by, 


had seized after 1918 much territory to which she had no real claim— 
and thereby involving Britain in war at a time when we had no 
Army or Air Force strong enough to give Poland any effective help? 
boasts by Mr. Chamberlain as the one that “ Hitler had missed 
*bus” gave this country a profound shock when Hitler then 
proceeded to sweep all before him. Mr. Chamberlain’s weak 
surrender of the Irish naval ports is proving a deadly menace to 
this country. His putting through at Ottawa the policy of Imperial 
Preference was an abandonment of Britain’s traditional and peace 
promoting policy of seeking no monopoly or semi-monopoly of trade 
in her overseas dominions, and has, in the view of not a few business 

by striking hard at Germany’s foreign trade, especially with 
riven Germany no small reason for seeking the downfall of 
the British Empire. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s later career seems to support your doubt 


whether business men, with their bargaining instincts, restricted out- 
look, and absence of flair for foreign affairs, make suitable Premiers 
for an Imperial country like Great Britain, whose worldwide responsi- 
bilities must always make her foreign policy more important than 


her domestic affairs. His predecessor, Mr. Baldwin, also a business 
confessed he did not in 1935 tell the people the truth about 
the German rearmament because “nothing would have made the 
loss of the election from my point of view more certain.” One would 


man 
nan, 


think that Premiers drawn from the professional or administrative 
classes would probably be more successful. But the weakness of our 
nation has more than one cause. A people gets the government it 


es. Democracies tend to be self-indulgent, want public money 


pent on domestic services rather than defence, and shrink from 
sacrifice of either money or their citizens in the continual preparation 
necessary for even defensive war. Accordingly their statesmen fear 
to tell them unpleasant truths. Unless this weakness can be remedied 


by readjustment both in constitutional structure and moral fibre, it 
ficult to see how democracies can withstand carefully planned 
by virile and disciplined totalitarian nations possessing ample 
rces of men and materials. ‘The classic example of Philip of 
ion and the Athenian Empire is still significant. 
J. P. BRANDER. 
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Sir,—In his justifiable attempt to be quite fair to Mr. Chamberlain 
Mr. Wilson Harris fails to be equally fair to the Opposition when 
he says that it “did everything it could to thwart” a rearmament 
policy during “the vital years of the middle ‘thirties.” That is a 
misleading half-truth one would not expect such a writer to repeat. 
Does not Mr. John F. Kennedy come much nearer the truth in his 
able and impartial study of those vital years in Why England 
Slept, when he points out no less than five times, in relation to 
each of the years 1934-8, that Labour’s attitude to rearmament was 
largely conditioned by its whole-hearted support of, and the Govern- 
ment’s apparent indifference to, a policy of rea! collective security? 

“It voted against the defence measures because they were part of 
. not because it felt Britain should 
1936.) 

“They would resist the estimates” because they took “the view 
that rearmament must be related to the whole questions of the League 
of Nations and collective security.” (1937.) 

“They wanted to register their disapproval of the Government’s 
foreign policy, which they felt had, by its renunciatioan of collective 
security, caused the unsettled condition of the world, which, the 
Government argued, necessitated the extensive armaments.” (1938.) 

It may be argued that Labour should have supported to the full 
a policy of rearmament when it was evident that the Government 
would not give adequate support to collective security, but it was 
certainly the Government’s lukewarm attitude to the latter which 
created Labour’s lukewarm attitude to rearmament.—Faithfully yours, 

T. L. HARDCASTLE. 

7 Ladyhouse Lane, Berry Brow, Huddersfield. 


the Government’s foreign policy. . 
continue to neglect her armaments.” 


Sir,—Mr. Wilson Harris’s admirable appreciation of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is a notable contribution to The Spectator. The time 
is not yet for further discussion of matters which are still the subject 
of controversy. I write only to comment on some questions which 
arise on reading Mr. Harris’s article. There is a remarkable omission 
of any reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s cession to Eire of naval bases 
secured to England under treaty. This was stated to be a generous 
gesture of good will which was approved without a division by the 
House of Commons in face of warning by the present Prime Minister 
of the danger it might involve. This action should be mentioned 
as a significant illustration of policy. Whether it will eventually 
achieve its purpose remains to be seen, but the present omens are 
not encouraging. Is not Mr. Harris mistaken in contending that 
Mr. Chamberlain, “who had been a ieading member, indeed the 
second member, of the Cabinet for seven years, must bear full 
responsibility for Britain’s defencelessness” ? It is surely the 
Prime Minister, in representing the Cabinet and the Government, 
who bears the “full responsibility,’ which cannot be assumed by 
Mr. Harris describes Mr. Chamberlain as an 
If this is intended as a general statement it 
requires some qualification. Mr. Chamberlain, like other members of 
his family, was much interested in art. He was a frequent visitor to 
picture galleries, and his own acquisitions, including water-colours by 
modern artists, clearly indicated his appreciation of imagination in 
landscape painting. This is not the disposition of an “ unimaginative 
man.” WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN. 


any of his colleagues. 
“ unimaginative man.” 


[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: By “full responsibilicy” I meant not 
“entire responsibility,” but “full share of responsibility.”] 
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THE B.B.C. AND PACIFISM 


Sir,—I was very interested in Mr. Thomson’s letter in your issue 
of November 15th, in which he deplored the apparent ban that has 
been placed on pacifist preachers by the B.B.C. And I wondered if 
your readers would be interested in the views of an ordinary fighter 
pilot. 

Don’t please say: “You take care of the business of winning the 
war, young man, and don’t bother your head about the why and 
wherefore.” That is such an annoying thing to say. And people do 
say it so many times. It seems to me that if I am interested in 
pacifist preachers it is precisely because of, and not at all in spite of, 
the fact that I have an active, if humble, part in the fighting. Surely 
I may be allowed to ask what are the things that the fighting is all 
about. 

This business of pacifist preachers is obviously one of them. One 
admits, of course, that in the middle of a life-and-death struggle 
you can’t allow people to get up on soap-boxes and announce that 
the whole idea of a life-and-death struggle is a mistake. It’s so 
plausible, for one thing. Must less can you allow them to do it 
with the authority of a Canon and the dignity and importance of 
the B.B.C. But, after all, there is a difference between being a 
Christian and being a pacifist. Look at the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. And in view of this difference, where is our right, because a 
man insists that war is wrong, to stop him saying that Christianity 
is right? Persecuting the preacher is one stage worse than persecuting 
his sermon. 

Of course, it may well be that Canon Raven cannot preach an 
honest sermon without bringing pacifism into it somewhere. This 
is so often the trouble with pacifists (and with non-pacifists, for that 
matter). But I should like to hear that somebody has tried to 
persuade him. In default of such an attempt, the large numbers of 
people who like to listen to him have a definite grievance. 

In a small way I can number myself among his disciples. But I 
would have written this letter anyway. It’s the principle of the thing. 
What are we fighting for, anyhow?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AIR Force OFFICER. 


RAILWAYS AND RAIDS 


Sir,—The correspondence concerning the activities of British rail- 
ways over the past three months has at least opened up this thorny 
subject even if the letters so far published in The Spectator have 
hardly disposed of the troubles that beset both passengers and com- 
panies. I agree with Lord Stamp that railway officials are working 
under great stress now, and I again agree that the work they do 
under acrial bombardment is magnificent, but I cannot think that 
Lord Stamp would want anyone to imagine that railways must be 
above criticism at any time, much less now. There is no doubt at 
all that several ruling policies adopted by the companies are, in 
practice, ridiculous. That trains are almost bound to be late when 
air-raid warnings are in progress is obvious, but once the area 
covered by the warning has been left surely it is possible for trains 
to make an attempt to regain a proportion of the time lost? The 
L.M.S. checked on six separate journeys from Euston to Glasgow 
have actually lost more time after the all clear has been received 
than was lost during the period of the alert, and of the six journeys 
in question the trains arrived from fifty-seven minutes late in Glasgow 
to eleven hours behind schedule. This because no serious effort was 
made on any of the six trips to regain any time lost at the start of 
the journey. In fact, the fastest speed attained by any of the trains 
was 47.5 m.p.h. (on a down gradient). 

Secondly, there are a number of extremely irritating practices that 
take place en route. In broad daylight should the train receive an 
air-raid warning all blinds are pulled down. This is understandable, 
but what is extremely stupid is the practice of all lights being extin- 
guished. How can this make the train any more invisible from the 
air in daylight? Again, all the railway companies spent thousands of 
pounds last year in equipping their compartments with black-out 
devices over the interior lighting. These devices, so it was said, were 
so excellent that in several tests in co-operation with the R.A.F. no 
light was visible from above and the train was invisible. If this is 
80, what is the object of keeping passengers in the dark when an 
air-raid is in progress? Either the black-out devices are adequate or 
they are not. If they are, as we have been told, let us have light in 
our trains. If they are not, why go to the expense of equipping 
trains with them?—Yours, &c., G. Boyp-CARPENTER. 

The National Council of Social Service, 

Hoo Cottage, Whitwell, Hitchin, Herts. 


MILK DISTRIBUTION 


Sir.—We see you are discussing “ Wasteful Milk Rounds.” The 
Government has announced it is carefully examining the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on the Cost of Milk Distribution presided 
over by Lord Perry. Rationalisation as recommended by this Com- 
mittee means the survival of the biggest retailers only and the total 
extinction of about 60,000 small retailers throughout the country who 
have, in the past, always been regarded as the backbone of British 
commerce. It is obvious to all those with a knowledge of the milk 
trade that Lord Perry’s report could not have been published at a 
more inopportune moment for the following reasons 
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1. The country is suffering severely from dislocation brought about 
by a state of war and disruption which has been caused in nearly ajj 
the large towns and cities through enemy actio.. resulting in move. 
ment of the population, which must upset all the grounds upon which 
effective rationalisation can be proceeded with. 

2. In spite of the fact that the Minister has assured the country 
that the milk production this winter will be sufficient for the population 
there are already signs that the liquid milk supply will be inadequate 
and that milk will have to be rationed. The distributors, therefore, are 
being asked to work their business on a reduced margin, with the 
possibility of ever-creasing costs (vide the recent wages award of the 
Milk Distributive Trade Board) and with the almost certain possibility 
of a reduced turnover which must result from rationing. 

It could further be questioned whether the Co-op. movement would 
be able to carry out distribution at a margin which is any less than 
is obtained at present, and therefore if this report is proceeded with 
Lord Woolton will undoubtedly have the whole of the retail distr). 
butive trade in line against him. Moreover, the Co-op. movement and 
the M.M.B. together could not hope to succeed in taking over (as 
has been timidly suggested) the distributive trade of the country, and 
any attempt by them to do so would only result in the complete dis. 
ruption of this essential food service. 

Members of Parliament studying this problem should propose that 
no further steps be taken on the report until April or May of next 
year when milk supplies will, it is hoped, be more normal and 
the position of the population in the various towns and cities possibly 
have reached a more stabilised condition than at present. Then, and 
only then, should the matter be reconsidered by the appointment of 
a Distributors’ Board with full statutory powers, who would be in a 
position to deal effectively with the M.M.B., carry out reforms which 
are not possible under existing circumstances and discipline and con- 
trol the retail milk trade. Without such a Board any attempt to 
rationalise the industry would result in unfair advantages to the large 
combines and Co-ops., with victimisation of the smaller traders — 
Yours faithfully, R. H. Morecan, 

The House of Commons. HENRY A. PROCTER. 


WREN’S LONDON 


S1r,—I seem to recognise in Mr. Butt’s letter the strange distaste felt 
by some scholars for any agreeable and popular legend, yet contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary traditions are rarely without a basis 
of fact, and the architectural historian is usually wise to respect them. 
However, the point here, as Mr. Butt might have seen if he had paid 
as much attention to reading my “ romantic exercise ” as to deburving 
it, is not so much the truth of this particular “legend” as its moral. 
There can be no question that private interests influenced, even if he 
does not agree that they hampered, the process of rebuilding London 
after the Fire, and a glance at some of the new legislation respecting 
war damage suggests that the individual claims of landlord and tenant 
may develop ramifications which could seriously conflict with the 
public interest if rebuilding on a large scale ever became necessary. 
As the rest of Mr. Butt’s remarks are not relevant to what I said, I 
need not comment on them further, but I would ask him, in the light 
of what happened all over the country during the housing shortage 
following the last war, whether he considers that a policy designed 
merely “to satisfy the immediate and urgent requirements of the 
citizens ” is likely to give Londoners the London they deserve.— Yours 
truly, LESLEY LAWRENCE. 
Pilgrims’ Hall, Brentwood, Essex. 


DON IN MEXICO 


Sir,—I have never entered into controversy, and do not intend to 
begin now with a bad-tempered reviewer. Yet it is only fair, I think, 
to be allowed to say that Mr. Green attributes to me statements and 
ideas not found in my book, and abuses me for not inquiring into 
persecution in a place I never visited. He and his kind are the despair 
of those who try to make friendly contacts with people in America—a 
thing which has never been so important to our own country as it is 
at this moment. 

If persecution is what interests Mr. Green, he might turn his 
eyes from Mexico to Spain, where (along with the outward manifes- 
tations of religion) he could find hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people reduced to slavery, and execution following execution with 
sickening regularity for no other crime than trying to defend their 
country from the same German and Italian enemies and the same 
totalitarian ideas from which the British people are defending theirs.— 

Cambridge. J. B. TRENp. 


{Mr. Graham Greene writes: “Professor Trend does not specify 
any of the statements and ideas wrongly attributed to him. It might 
be difficult, as I confined myself to quotation. He made a number of 
rash generalisations about the non-existence of religious persecution 
in Mexico on the strength of a stay in the capital and a few other 
tourist resorts, and I corrected him. I am puzzled by his irrelevant 
and rather excited references to Spain. I am not a supporter of 
General Franco, and I don’t understand what the situation there has 
to do with the points at issue—Professor Trend’s inaccuracies and his 
whimsical literary style.””] 
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Three Grand Books in One for 
WORLD BOOKS’ CHRISTMAS OFFER 
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The November Book 


CAPTAIN 
HORNBLOWER, 


R.N. (638 pp.) by C. S. Forester 


A sequence of three novels of naval adventure 
by the best sea-writer since Marryat: The 
Happy Return, A Ship of the Line and Flying 
Colours. Separately they were published at 
7/6 each: WORLD BOOKS members obtain 
all three, excellently bound in one big volume 
for 2/6 only (or 3/6 in buckram and leather). 
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atis World Books : 
ORLD BOOKS is the phenomenal book 
club formed by five leading publishers— 
Cape, Chatto & Windus, Collins, Heine- 
mann and Macmillan—with the Book Society. 
Huge economies in production and distribution 
have been effected by the simple fact of thou- 
sands of members agreeing to take six monthly 
books, specially selected and produced in 
exclusive and superior editions. 
Instead of paying anything from 8/6 to 25/- 
each for these volumes, WORLD BOOKS 
members pay only 2/6 each in cloth binding, 
or 3/6 in fine editions of buckram and leather. 
Half-crown members will thus receive in the 
coming six months books to the value of 84/- 


for 15/-. 


It costs nothing to join 


T [ERE are no membership fees : you simply 

undertake to purchase one outstanding book 
each month at the low prices mentioned, for a 

imum period of six months. On the right 
you will see what books are being despatched 
to members in the next few months, while 
the list of back choices show what members 
have had already. 


3'6 FINE BUCKRAM 
EDITIONS iiucteats 


illustration) 
W' \RLD BOOKS also offers its great range 
of monthly selections in beautiful special 


bindings. Strong, fine quality buckram, with 
leather labels stamped in gold, well-designed 
format and typography—all for this 3/6! 


Gratifying to handle, they are in craftsman- 
ship equal to volumes at several times their 
price On your shelves they will make a 
decorative array, for though standard in style, 
the buckram cloth and leather labels will be in 
a variety of colours. 

Moreover as a 3/6 member, you have the right 
to reject one out of any four choices. 


To Civil Servants, Teachers, etc. : 


URING the unsettled times of moving 
about and evacuation, a book service such 
as WORLD BOOKS offers is doubly valuable. 


WORLD BOOKS 





The December Book: 


COMPLETE MEMOIRS OF 
GEORGE SHERSTON 


by Siegfried Sassoon 


The most distinguished autobiography of our time: a complete, long trilogy 
in one volume: Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, Memoirs of an Infaniry 
Officer and Sherston’s Progress. Separately published at 7/6 each, WORLD 
BOOKS members obtain all three for 2/6 only (or 3/6 in fine edition). 


(652 pages) 


Books to Come (at 2/6 0r3/6) | Past Choices (at 2/6 or 3/6) 


in the next few months p,,.,, Available to new members 9, ;, inal 


JANUARY: elsewhere Non-Fiction Prices 
FOUR-PART SETTING SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
by Ann Bridge (9/6) (2 vols.) by T. E. Lawrence (30/-) 


FEBRUARY: 
LETTERS OF T. E. LAWRENCE 

Edited by David Garnett (25/-) 
MARCH OR APRIL: 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 


THE DUKE 

Biography of the Duke of Wellington 
by Philip Guedalla (25/-) 

| Fiction 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 





by Richard Llewellyn (9/6) by John Steinbeck (8/6) 
APRIL OR MAY: | ALL THIS AND HEAVEN TOO 
OLIVER CROMWELL | by Rachel Field (8/6) 

by John Buchan (21/-) | THE ROUND DOZEN 


Later Titles in 1941 will maintain the 12 long-short stories by W. Somerset 


same high standard. Maugham (8/6) 
Why not join by posting the form below now? Or, if you prefer, you may 
enrol through your bookseller (including any W. H. Smith branch). 
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To WORLD BOOKS, The Reprint Society Ltd., 
Wray Coppice, Reigate, Surrey. 
Please enrol me as a member. I agree to accept and pay for the selected 
book during at least six of the coming months and to continue until I cancel 
my membership by giving one month’s clear notice. 
I WILL HAVE MY BOOKS IN THE 2/6 /3/6 EDITIONS. 
(Cross out edition not required) 
C1) I will pay monthly on receipt of books 
[] I enclose 18/- (or 24/- for the buckram editions) to cover six months’ 
books with postage 
C1 I enclose £2 2s. for twelve books in the 3/6 fine editions, post free. 
(Please indicate method of payment Overseas members must send deposit) 
: ~ in payment for the Back Choices I have 
per book in cloth: 4/- in fine buckram editions, including 
Back Choices must be paid for in advance. Seven Pillars 
6 or 7/6.) 


I also enclose £ 
ticked above, at 3 
postage. (Note: 

is in two vols. at 5 
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Books of the Day 


Great Man 


Let There Be Sculpture. By Jacob Epstein. (Michael Joseph. 18s.) 





EPSsTEIN’s first thirty pages tell an interesting story of his East 
Side up-bringing (his parents were not poor, after all) and his 
artistic education in New York, Paris and London, and then 
the trouble begins. 

The rest of the book is about his thirty-five years’ relationship 
with a lot of cliquey and offensive critics and a recalcitrant public. 
Epstein honestly believes that he has been neglected; that he 
has been driven into a position which it is necessary to explain. 
“Tt is naturally difficult,” he writes, “to assess one’s place in 
the period one lives in—perhaps impossible. It is a process 
similar to painting one’s own portrait, or rather working on a 
portrait in the round, a really difficult undertaking. The artist 
usually dramatises himself, and that is why few self-portraits 
bear the imprint of truth.” 

But it is also difficult for anyone else to assess Epstein’s place 
in the period because he has so over-dramatised himself. He 
says that this is not true—that he has never been a self- 
advertiser ; that it is all the fault of the critics and all his other 
ill-wishers. Yet he has seldom left a criticism unanswered or 
neglected to embroil himself in a row, and some of the criticisms 
that he has ignored until now he collects together here and 
answers en bloc. He has gone so far with this that rather over 
a hundred pages of a three hundred and thirty page book are 
packed with other people’s comments on his sculpture. Much of 
it is ephemeral and never ought to have been reprinted at all, 
and it has been reprinted for one reason only—to make a public 
exhibition of the artist pricked by a thousand darts. He shows 
himself as the lifelong victim of journalists, of “Snobs d’Art” 
(as Modigliani called them), of difficult sitters and their ill- 
tempered wives, of anonymous letter-writers and of “that 
strange new phenomenon that has of late years come into being, 
the (failed) artist turned critic and publicist.” 

There are flashes of the sensitive understanding and judgement 
of the character of sitters that one expects from such an admirable 
portrait-sculptor: as in the comments on Conrad, Einstein and 
Shaw. There are flashes of humour in many of his insults. The 
people insulted would make a long list, but among them are 
Gaudier Brzeska (“far from innovating, Gaudier always 
followed. He followed quickly, overnight as it were. . . . My 
relations with Gaudier were very friendly ”), Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Roger Fry and everything Bloomsbury, Stanley Spencer, Paul 
Nash and most other known contemporary artists, D. H. 
Lawrence (lack of virility), Orage, Peter Warlock, Frederick 
Delius (“ argumentative, cranky and bad-tempered”), Busoni, 
Eric Gill (“a scribbler writing in a Catholic propaganda 
journal”), and the art critics of almost every paper, daily, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly 

Epstein is a gifted and sincere artist who (as he rightly says) 
has never truckled to the demands of popularity or pot-boiled. 
He has been single-minded and intelligent in the pursuit of 
sculpture, and most of his activities during a hard-working life 
have been directed into two channels: the making of portraits 
in bronze and the making of monumental carvings. With the 
first he has been extremely successful—many of his bronzes are 
brilliant interpretative portraits and they merit, and have received, 
a great deal of sincere praise. With the second he has received 
tremendous publicity, but has had only limited financial and 
artistic success. The portraits have put him in the front rank 
of living artists; the large carvings have turned him into the 
best-known artist alive in the country. Neither role pleases him. 
The first is not honourable enough, the second (naturally, as the 
honour is not merited) is a nuisance. The reasons for his success 
and his failure are that he is an acute interpreter of mood and 
character and that, compared with the great sculptors of the 
past, in large-scale imaginative powers he is a baby. The art 
critic of The Times put the matter very well, greatly to Epstein’s 
annovance, when he said of “Consummatum Est” (1937): “It 
is as if one said ‘Bo!’ in a thunderstorm.” 

The book makes dull and choppy reading, but it is worth while 
for the account it gives of the author’s sensibility and creative 
powers, which are so remarkable and yet have such astonishing 
gaps Then talking about doing sculpture (far too little of this 
instead of about exhibiting he is always interesting, and there is 
a fine direct quality in his writing whenever jealousy and rancour 
are absent, as in the section on African and Polynesian carving. 
These are the comments of a working sculptor on something he 
loves and admires. Then, later on, comies a patch of fifth-rate 
urnalism, showing that sudden emptiness and absurdity that is 
so shocking in some of the large-scale carvings. The chapter 
called “I Listen to Music” begins with a description of a per- 
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formance of the Mass in D. The obvious, public, boring word js 
applied to every section; “the triumphant ‘Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo . . ., the throbbing passionate statement of the tenor 
declaims ‘Et Homo Factus Est,’” and so on to the penultimate 
“dramatic agony compressed into sound that tears the very heart 
out of the body.” Finally, “the conductor leans back holding 
the rail, as if to save himself from falling; his dark eyes are 
sunk into his pale drawn face. We turn from the hall and pour 
into the humdrum streets of a London Sunday afternoon.” One 
is reminded of Mendelssohn, as reported by Samuel Butler, 
sitting in the art gallery waiting to be admired admiring the 
lovely pictures. Epstein is severe with amateurs who express 
themselves idly about great sculpture. He cannot have realised 
how excruciating to musicians must be his divagations on the 
Last Quartets. 

Why did Epstein stay in England, the land that has misunder- 
stood and insulted him? Really, because England needed him 
and he knew it. He has been an invaluable ground-clearer, now 
and again waking with a gigantic prod a public that knows what 
it likes and is always lethargic about anything to do with art, 
He has been one of the few people who have done a lot to 
effect a change ; for his biggest works have been not only symbols 
but irritants and stimulants. Without “ Rima” and “ Night and 
Day” where should we be? Furnishing our rooms like old- 
fashioned hotels and hanging a print of “The Doctor” on the 
wall instead of furnishing them with steel and hanging a repro- 
duction of Van Gogh’s sunflowers. Epstein would have been 
at a disadvantage if he had not been a Jew and a stranger in 
the land. The most vivid of the impressions of him that I keep 
now that I have finished the book is given by his description 
of a situation he enjoyed and that everyone can enjoy with him. 

My stay in Blenheim Palace in 1923 was quite pleasant because of 
the beautiful park land, mostly wild, that surrounded the Palace. In 
my careless working costume so unlike the usual plus-fours, &c., of a 
Palace guest, I was more than once called upon by the gamekeepers to 
explain my presence. My assertion that I was a guest at the Palace 
always produced a comic forehead-salute of flunkeys and apologies 

It is a good thing that England has not always behaved towards 
this great man just like the flunkeys at the Palace. 

JOHN PIPER. 


The Soldier and the Machine 


The Army of the Future. By General de Gaulle. (Hutchinson. 
38. 6d.) 

Tue theme of this most fascinating book is known far and wide 
in general. It has been before a specialised public and before 
the French for several years. It is the English dress that is new; 
but, appearing at this date, when the main part of the theory it 
advanced has been applied against the nation for which it was 
written, it has a novelty that appears to make it entirely new. 
General de Gaulle wrote his plea for a mechanised army in 
1934, and if the plea fell on deaf ears the reason may be found 
in these pages. The general argued not wisely but too well, and 
it is in the “why” and “how” he urged the armoured divisions 
that his book seems now to break such fresh ground. 

General de Gaulle’s point of departure for this essay in the 
making of an army was the defencelessness of his country. 
How much it lost “for want of a good hedge around the 
estate!” And the Maginot Line, which left the main road of 


attack wide open, could not safely be entrusted to “ novices. 
The tendency to cut down the period of army service and the 
multiplicity of weapons involved a constantly increasing 


deficiency in effective training. The invasion of the machine and 
the reluctance of large masses to serve in the army converged 
to suggest the enrolment of a small “ professional,” “ volunteer” 
army. 

How interesting it is to realise that the conscription which 
Britain feared France embraced, and the professional army 
which we favoured France feared. For it seems to have been 
on this rock that General de Gaulle’s scheme foundered ; and 
yet it was that he took as his first premiss—the need for a 
“ professional army” since the defences would not otherwise 
safely defend. It is, of course, inevitable a long-term army 
should be raised if the highly organised armoured division is 
to be constructed, and it would be an army of the skilled 
mechanic type. 

It was here, I think, that General de Gaulle lacked the subtlety 
without which many plans come to grief. Was it likely this 
corps d’élite would be welcome to France, the France he so 
ably describes? “These master-troops, well-fed and clothed, 
carefree celibates, a source of envy ” That might have 
been a good prospectus (?) for recruiting ; but would it com- 
mend itself to the politicians? The very virtues with which 
General de Gaulle credited the special force of armoured 
divisions, the suggestion of invincibility in comparison with the 
“mass” of recruits, made it more unpalatable. 

That he was right is almost an irrelevance. The army of 
“ quality” is the one means of solving the problem into which 
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Miss M. C. BRADBROOK @ 
Miss M. G. LLOYD THOMAS 


A critical study of Marvell as a representative of his age 
and as a remarkable individual, and of his writings in 
prose and verse, seen in relation to the social and cultural 
habits of his time. Extracts are given from essential 
documents and from the rarely printed prose works. 
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Horace, Juvenal, 


and Montaigne 
R. C. TREVELYAN 


The Epistles, four Satires, and the 4rs Poetica of Horace, 
together with the third Satire of Juvenal, translated into 
bla verse, and two Essays of Montaigne newly 
translated into modern idiom. The book concludes 


with two: Imaginary Conversations supposed to take 
place in the year 18 B.c. between Horace and his two 


friends Tibullus and Maecenas. 


7s. 6d. net 
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The Cambridge 
History of the 
British Empire 


Volume II: The Growth of the 
New Empire 2783-2870 





aoe” 


Discusses the conflicts with Revolutionary France and 
Napoleon, the Slave Trade, the Industrial Revolution, 
Anglo-French Colonial Rivalry, Colonial Self Government, 
Free Trade, Emigration, and Imperial Defence. General 
Editors: J. HOLLAND ROSE, A. P. NEWTON, and E. A. BENIANS. 


jos. net 








The Cambridge 
Bibliography of 


English Literature 
4 Volumes edited by 
F. W. BATESON 


These four volumes record in chronological order authors, 
titles, editions, with lists of critical studies, of everything 
that can be said to possess literary interest written before 
1900 by authors in the British Empire. An indispensable 
reference book for everyone seriously interested in 
English literature or history. 


Seven guineas net 
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BIBLE OF THE WORLD 
| A 

Edited by Robert O. Ballou 
Here in one volume are brought together for the first time the 
scriptures of the great religions of the world; Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, Taoist, Zoroastrian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Judaic and 
Christian. This is a universal book. It is an inexhaustible 
treasury of literature ; a guide to the finest spiritua! teachings, 
and a living force for tolerance and understanding. 

Professor E. 0. James says “ All who have been concerned 
in this venture are to be congratulated on a notable achieve- 
ment in selection and compression, together with literary taste 
and linguistic scholarship.” 

Over 310,009 copies have already been sold in England 
and America. 18/- net. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PROUST 


His life, His Circle, and His Work. By Derrick Leon 
Recommended by the Book Society 
* This is by a great deal the best book yet published in English 
about Proust. The great success of Mr. Leon is that he has asso- 
ciated Proust with his masterpiece. so that they fit exactly 
together. As he analyses the book we feel that Proust himself 
INTRODUCTION TO PROUST ranks 
among the best literary criticism of the past two years.”—Sir 
Hugh Walpole, in the * Book Society News.” 12 6 net. 


BROADWAY BOOK OF 
% T ‘ ‘ 7 al ’ 
ENGLISH VERSE 
Chosen and arranged with an Introduction 
by William Bowyer Honey 

Originally published under the title of THE SACRED FIRE on 
the eve of the outbreak of war, this anthology received wide 
and enthusiastic notices in the press. Its too subtle title, 
however, and the time at which it was published we believe 
caused many who would have bought and treasured it to miss 
it. Hence it is being reissued under a new title in the belief 
that it will bring comfort and serenity to a large public. 
7,6 net. 


a bh . T TO . ‘ a he 
FRADE UNIONS FIGHT— 
., 77 re 
FOR WHAT? 

By Herbert Tracey 
With a Critical Foreword by GEORGE GIBSON, President of 
the T.U.C. General Council. 
“ For me the most valuable quality of this book is its combina- 
tion of hard fact and speculative vision. 

“It gives for the first time a factual record of achievements 
which demonstrate the present power of the Labour Organis- 
ations. Most Trade Unionists seem to be content with that 
achievement. It is that very complacency which disturbs 
Tracey. From the point of view of the worker what 
in fact has happened is that the whole of the present 
iniquitous system has been legally stabilised ...... and it is 
Tracey’s vivid realisation of this betrayal which gives his book 
all its urgency and originality...—Herbert Read. 5/= net. 


. ~ T r a T 
PERSONALITY AND 
say 7 ‘ 
MENTAL ILLNESS 
By Dr. John Bowlby 
The theories of Kretschmer, Jung, and Kahn are critically sur- 
veyed in this book. After examining a variety of clinical material, 
Dr. Bowlby isolates 33 personality traits which appear to be 
specific to the schizoid, and corrects many widespread mis- 
conceptions about syntone and schizoid personality. Light is 
thrown on the relation of neurosis to psychosis by a study of 
the personalities of neurotic patients, and Dr. Bowlby proposes 
a new classification of the neuroses. As a clinical study this 
book will be of value to the psychiatrist, and as a survey and 
summary of present knowledge will be useful to the student 
and research worker. 10 6 net. 


FRENCH FOR ENGLISH 
IDIOMS, goiter Pheer, veh meee 


A companion volume to the author's previous book, FRENCH 
IDIOMS, providing the equivalent phrases in French not only 
for English idioms proper but for many proverbial aud poetical 
sayings. 6/- net. 
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the levée en masse has plunged us. For 100,000 men one can 
have six armoured divisions, and if such a force could be trained 
with the self-sacrificing zeal which General de Gaulle postulates, 
it would transform warfare. It would not remove but place 
in higher relief the personal factor. That is the paradox of 
the machine, as he quite rightly appreciates. Personal respon- 
sibility, individuality and esprit de corps would be reborn and 
flourish anew. Training would be reconceived und, of course, 
promotion, 

Treated in this bold, imaginative way, the army becomes once 
more a field for the play of the intellect, and it is rather the 
background of the book than its positive suggestions that will 
interest the general reader. It is, moreover, for the outline of 
the armoured division, and not the mere vision of mechanised 
warfare, that General de Gaulle deserves praise. The use of 
armoured vehicles (“tanks”), even with aeroplanes, was a 
development of an English brain, and the first armoured divisions 
were laid down in this country. If the vivid imaginative sweep 
of this book should, as it will, find wide appreciation here, it 
must nevertheless be recognised that a colder and more brutally 
rigorous commendation might have done better service. 

STRATEGICUS. 


Strensth Through Joy 

They Wanted War. By Otto D. Tolischus. 
10s. 6d.) 

They Wanted War is a very ambiguous title. Under the general 
motto, “ They wanted war: they shall have it,” Hitler and his 
paladins issued a series of New Year’s proclamations at the 
beginning of the year 1940. They Wanted War, without quotation 
marks, is a book that puzzles. Does the author, Otto D. Tolischus, 
mean the Allies or Germany? Not once, in his studied im- 
partiality, has he said what he means. 

His despatches to the New York Times from Berlin fill the 
bulk of the book up to April or May of this year, when he was 
ejected from Germany. In spite of this objectivity, he only re- 
mained eight months of the war before his expulsion. But all the 
chapters are the same ; the National-Socialist thesis is taken and 
left unrefuted even when it cries out for refutation. This book 
certainly does not contain despatches that can have warranted 
his expulsion, but he won the Pulitzer prize for the best foreign 
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correspondence of the year almost at the same time as his ex. 
pulsion; and the prize was not given in frivolous vein. 

Mr. Tolischus traces the war preparation of the Third Reich 
with remarkable clearness. It was a “total mobilisation for total 
war with total objectives.” He says, quite rightly, that all per. 
sonal liberty was lost, and how and why. He states also some of 
the things that are intended to make up for the loss. “In the 
final anaiysis, however, even the power of Hitler depended on the 
willingness of the German people to follow his lead.” Mr, 
Tolischus says that bayonets are not enough to run a complicated 
machine like a modern industrial nation. The efficiency of 
German men and women cannot be explained by concentration 
camps or S.S. firing squads alone, however much these may have 
been used to crush opposition. In my opinion, the fear of the 
Gestapo is far greater than its actual victims, great as their number 
may be. Not more than, say, two or three million out of eighty 
million inhabitants, really, in their heart of hearts, believe that 
the loss of freedom, and all it involves, is worth it. Of course, 
Hitler is a conjurer, and I suppose he was at the height of his 
conjuring in May, the very month when the book was pre- 
sumably finished. But gradually, during the summer and autumn, 
he had fallen quite a lot in the estimation of all sorts of people, 
even if it is not said. As for the last chapter of Mr. Tolischus’s 
book, it is already out of date—for a long time anyway. In May 
or June an American author may have feared that Britain would 
be defeated and America remain face to face with Hitler. As 
Britain has not the slightest intention of giving in, the chapter 
in question is not pertinent. 

There are some interesting comments on war-time in Germany, 
Never in recent history, except during the final years of the last 
War, were Germans able to buy so little with their incomes. This 
was true of rich and poor alike except in so far as the well-to-do 
were able to live on their purchases of the past; the labourers 
doing heavy man’s work were better off than the rich. “Ger- 
many,” said Mr. Tolischus, “was still far from the common 
wretchedness of ‘ classless’ Russian Bolshevism, but the drift was 
unmistakable. And, like all levelling processes, the German pro- 
cess was levelling down, not up.” That life at its best was no 
longer opulent is illustrated by the weekly menu suggested bya 
household magazine for well-to-do homes : 

Noon: Potato soup with dried mushrooms, apple compéte with 
currants. 

Evening: Milk curds, unpeeled potatoes, radishes. 

NORMAN EBBUTT. 


Understanding Spain 


The Spanish Dilemma. By E. Allison Peers. (Methuen. §s. 


Tue Englishman’s great mistake in relation to Spain, says Pro- 
fessor Allison Peers in his preface, is in assuming that a Spaniard 
will in all circumstances act like an Englishman ; the first step 
towards understanding Spain is to get clear on the differences 
between Britons and Spaniards, both in bent of mind and in 
political practice. The first reminder of that is the first sentence 
of the book: “The curse of Spain is the pendulum.” There is 
no doubt about that. Rotativism (to which Professor Peers does 
not refer explicitly), under which by an unwritten convention one 
party (in the days of the Cortes) used to succeed the other in 
office regardless of the views of the electorate, made the nominally 
Parliamentary system completely unreal. Since 1923 Spain has 
had Primo de Rivera’s distatorship, the Second Republic and the 
eclipse of monarchy, the lefi-wing victory of 1936, followed by 
the Civil War, and the dictatorship of General Franco. Where 
and when will the pendulum swing now? Professor Peers finds 
in the fact that it has not swung visibly at all since the end of 
the civil war in April, 1939, some evidence of an unwonted 
attainment of stability. He may be right, but an equally rational 
explanation would be Spain’s utter exhaustion—physical, met 
financial and economic—after a conflict in which a million of t 
population were killed or gravely injured, and another 
million have gone into voluntary exile, or, alternatively 
effectiveness of the new Government’s iron hand. 

More important to English observers of Spain than the 
country’s internal stability is the question of its intentions in 
relation to the European war, though no doubt the two to some 
extent hang together. Professor Peers, examining the situation 
objectively, finds several reasons for believing that Nationalist 
Spain will cling to neutrality—which is none the less neutrality 
for being styled non-belligerence. The first is that Spain, still 
almost prostrate after her own civil war, is in no position to 
plunge into external conflict. The second is that if she did take 
the plunge, the Republicans would immediately seize the oppor- 
tunity to start a new civil war. The third is that, despite a 
common totalitarianism, Spanish and Nazi ideology are radically 
opposed, the one being at least professedly religious, the other 
frankly pagan. Imperialist ambitions, Professor Peers admits, 





might provide temptations, particularly in the matter of Tangier 
and Gibraltar, and after recalling very usefully that Great Britain 
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holds Gibraltar today not by right of conquest but by the terms 

of a treaty made under no duress, he observes very sensibly that 
in a Europe of the future, living as a family in which each 
member could trust any other, either the demilitarisation of 
Gibraltar under certain conditions, or internationalisation of 
control of the Straits, should be quite possible. 

That Europe, unfortunately, has still to come to birth. There 

can obviously be no voluntary surrender of Gibraltar while the 

war continues. 

Though Professor Peers holds that for Spain victory at the 
side of Hitler is equivalent to defeat, and believes that Spain will 
realise that and act accordingly, he is conscious that under the 
influence of an intense and mendacious Nazi propaganda General 
Franco may decide on intervention, and is too wise to commit 
himself to confident prediction. But at least his book provides 
material for reasoned judgements on Spain’s policy as it unfolds. 
He writes with a welcome detachment from extremists of either 
wing, and though some of his views—as, for example, regarding 
the political colour of the Government of 1936—may provoke 
challenge in some quarters, his book as a whole gives a markedly 
sober and unbiased picture of a Spain we have to learn to 
understand. FRANCIS GOWER. 


The Judicious Hooker 


The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker and the Birth of The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By C.J. Sisson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

We need not dissent from Professor Sisson’s conclusion that 

“the authority of Walton’s Life of Hooker, as a record of facts, 

may now be taken to be gravely undermined in respect of many 

of its most picturesque incidents,” unless to suggest that the 
word “may” is perhaps an under-statement. From his discovery 
of new material in the records of the Court of Chancery, and from 
other sources equally neglected by previous biographers, such as 
parish registers, Professor Sisson has been enabled to rewrite the 
entire story of Hooker’s marriage and to demolish the legend of 

a simple scholar trapped into a misalliance with a shrew, the 

daughter of an impoverished lodging-house keeper and _ his 

scheming wife. That Joan Churchman “brought him neither 
beauty nor portion” is demonstrably untrue ; she brought with 
her a dowry of £700, as befitted the daughter of a wealthy 

London citizen shortly to be elected Master of the Merchant 

Taylors’ Company ; for, while Walton is correct in stating that 

John Churchman fell upon evil days, the catastrophe did not 

occur until after Hooker’s death. Equally, the fable, incorporated 
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We are doing our best to fulfil demand with restricted wool supplies ; but 
inevitably you will find smaller stocks in the shops than formerly. 
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by Walton in his Appendix, about Hooker’s widow (now Mrs, 
Nethersole) being summoned to London by Archbishop Whitgift 
some four months after Hooker’s death to be examined by the 
Privy Council touching the disappearance of the MSS. of the 
three remaining books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, and, after a 
preliminary interrogation at Lambeth, being found dead in her 
bed next morning at her lodgings, has the ground cut away from 
under it by Professor Sisson’s discovery that she survived her first 
husband by three years. 

But the author’s inferences are liable to outstrip his data. The 
confession alleged to have been made by Mrs. Nethersole to 
Archbishop Whitgift regarding the fate of Hooker’s papers is 
not necessarily untrue in substance because the story of the 
circumstances under which it was made is demonstrably false 
in detail: and while Professor Sisson’s account of the publication 
of the first instalment of the Polity is admirably lucid and throws 
much light upon the difficulties of Elizabethan publishers, his 
own suppositions with regard to the publication of the three 
remaining books are in some degree confusing and certainly 
inconclusive. ‘Take also his handling of Walton’s anecdote of 
Sandys and Cranmer visiting Hooker at his country parsonage at 
Drayton Beauchamp. This anecdote makes mention of Hooker 
being called away “to rock the cradle.” Professor Sisson drily 
observes that none of Hooker’s known children was yet born in 
that year. But it does not follow that Hooker was non-resident 
at Drayton Beauchamp, and the fact that his friend Edwin Sandys 
enjoyed a prebend at York while he was employed elsewhere 
affords but little support to such an inference. “I have little 
doubt,” “I take it for certain,’ “There is every reason for 
believing’: these are phrases that historians are accustomed to 
regard with a professional suspicion which the Sanders Lecturer 
in Bibliography has done nothing to allay. Professor Sisson held 
such excellent cards in his hand that it is a pity he should have 
over-called it. None the less, thes: Lectures contain many fresh 
and useful contributions to our knowledge of Hooker’s private 
life and posthumous importance, and the documentary appendices 
which occupy a good deal of the book add greatly to its vaiue, 
CHARLES SMYTH. 


The Bridge Boss 


Strange Lives of One Man. An Autobiography by Ely Culbertson. 
Faber and Faber. 1§s.) 

A Pot of Smoke. Being the Life and Adventures of Dan Owain as 
told to R. M. Lockley. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


PERHAPS it is right to respect the average biograpny more than 
the average novel. The average man cannot cheat so easily when 
he writes about himself. His falsities and evasions are all bits of 
himself and may instruct one as much as what he supposes and 
He cannot quite so easily travesty another life as a 
poor novelist can travesty a ruling novel. So Mr. Culbertson is 
both average and peculiar. Since no two dandelions are the 
same, Mr. Culbertson’s autobiography is attractive and instruc- 
tive because he is a peculiar dandelion of a twentieth-century 
type. His father was an American mining engineer, who developed 
oil in the Caucasus and married a Russian aristocrat, and invested 
all his wealth in Russian stocks and lost it all when the Bolsheviks 
started a new kind of type life with the revolution. The mining 
engineer was big and Puritan, the Russian mother grand and 
human. They are rather well described. Their Ely was a minor 
rake-hell, a black sheep, clad, to borrow one of Max Beerbohm’s 
remarks, rather more in sheep’s clothing than he realises. Many 
young men find large-eyed girls. Many young men wet their 
feet in other men’s revolutions, if there are revolutions about 
as there were when Mr. Culbertson was young in Russia before 
the Great War. Many young men mix girls and revolution 
And when their fathers are well off, and there is an ever-existing 
rescue party behind them of dollars, pounds or roubles, many 
young men rake-hell about, changing from bit to bit of education, 
adding fragment to fragment of eccentricity, revolution, hoboing, 
drinking, pretending, loving and so on, in a nervous, but not 
very interested, hope of running into some reason for going on 
with life. , 

Mr. Culbertson, then, begins to get interesting as a type when 
he goes home to America and when his father loses all his 
money. There has been some talk here and there about Kant 
and Dostoievsky and Kropotkin, but they are sprinkled on 
the loaf like poppy seed, and quickly brushed off again. Mr. 
Culbertson had to make good. He was an able, an extremely 
able, card-player, he saw the likely success of contract bridge, he 
saw there was room for a bridge hero, and planned to be that 
hero. He went for the problem with the intuition and cunning 
of Hitler or Goebbels. He made Ely the Unknown into Ely the 
News, and finally staged the Culbertson-Lenz match in New 
York for the bridge dictatorship of the world. For the match 
A. P. brought heavy cables into the Culbertson apartment in the 
Chatham Hotel, and Western Union and Postal Telegraph set up 
branches in the Culbertsons’ spare room. “More words were 
printed on this match than on the Lindbergh flight or any 
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that we usually receive during the three weeks before Christmas. 
Christmas buying later than Saturday, December 7," we stressed, “ you may be dis- 
appointed over goods that have to be specially ordered for you, because for such orders it 
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“If you leave your 


will be impossible to give any guarantee of the date of delivery to our local branch.” 


We do hope that this friendly warning will be acted upon and that customers will help 
us to give them good service, by shopping early — at once — this week-end if possible. 
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Don’t yield to invading cold 
germs. Attack their breed- 
ing places,at the back of nose 
and throat, with Vapex. A 
few drops on your hand- 
kerchief provide a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating anti- 
septic vapour,deep-breathed 
to destroy germ colonies. 
Stuffiness and congestion are 
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Youhave been 
warned ! 


Last week in this space we beqged our customers to do their 

gift buying REALLY EARLY this Christmas, in fact—AT ONCE. 
We explained that current conditions will make it impossible for 
our London Head Office staff to work even a normal day, let alone the 
overtime necessary to cope with the Christmas rush, and that in con- 
sequence our Supply Departments cannot hope to deal with the flood of orders 


In these days of war there is greater need than ever 
that the Book of Peace should be placed in the hands 
of men everywhere, and it is earnestly requested that 
prayer be offered in all Churches that the work of 
the Bible Society in the translation and circulation 
of the scriptures may be greatly blessed. 


BRITISH & FOXEIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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quickly relieved; entire res- 
piratory system is stimulated 
to dispel cold naturally— 
safely. 
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murder case except the Hall-Mills trial.” That is how it ranks. 
It was one of the least points of Culbertson strategy that 
Mrs. Culbertson withdsew from the match just before Christmas 
“to get Christmas ready for the Culbertson children” And in 
success Mr. Culbertson had to be careful to ease himself along 
the right line, like Blondin crossing Niagara. If risks were to be 
taken, they must be the right risks. If the Cu!bertson name was 
to be lent, it had to be lent for continued, not profit. 
When a manufacturer wanted the Culbertson bidding on lavatory 
paper, Mr. Culbertson had to refuse. 

When at last Mr. Culbertson had taken all his risks, written 
his testament and burnt his Reichstag, he went on_ holiday 
and paid Europe a celebrity trip, during which “for old time’s 
sake, he went to museums, including the National Gallerv.” So 
no doubt Hitter looks into the Pinakothek and admires Friedrich, 
und Goebbels owns a collected edition, nicely bound, of Hélderlin. 
But for artistry in a difficult medium I would rank Culbertson 
above Goebbels, or Lord Northcliffe. or any shrewd. manufac- 
turing, market-manipulating millionaire. 

A Pot of Smoke does not count beside Mr. Culbertson’s slowlv 
rising and splendid gasomet Dan Owain is a Welshman, who 
has done the Navy, Omdurman, the Boer War, Canada, and other 
odd Mr. Locklev has produced a Trader Horn several 
years too late and with beard, so to speak, several yards too long, 
in English which is genteel and spurious. All the weight and 
truth of Dan Owain’s adventures seem to have dropped out— 
out and down—through the dotted gaps which occur seven times 
to the page. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Fiction 
By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
Those Sinning Girls.. By Catherine Gayton. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Antimacassar City. By Guy McCrone. Constable. 8s. 6d. 
Captain Cerise. By Dorothy Mackinder. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
Quietly My Captain Waits. By Evelyn Eaton. 6d.) 


Turn Away no More. 


Cassell. 9s. 


HERE we have five novels—four of them by women—having 
this in common, that they are uniformly readable if you are 
short of reading matter, but on the other hand need by no 
means trouble your library list, should that be decently furnished. 
They are, in fact, five books of a kind most worrying to a 
reviewer, being competent, assured and lively—and never more 


than momentarily ridiculous. Yet they add almost nothing to 
human experience or understanding; they symbolise nothing, 
they interpret nothing. They are part of that stream of com- 


petent book-making which, while it bottle-necks the journey of 
true talent, also miseducates the ordinary reader in regard to the 
novelist’s art. 


Miss Sarah Campion, the author of Turn Away No More, is 


very exasperating, for she has talents broad and quick enough 
to land her up occasionally in moments of power, but more 
often, alas! into pretentiousness. She has a realist’s eye, and 


can fix it quite coolly and steadily on what is crude and what 
is mean. And that is a lot to be able to do, if she would but 
see her talent that way and be content. But she must be 
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caustic, too, and she must be the sophisticated commentator, 
roles which do not suit her gifts; moreover, she likes to 
elaborate the mature charm of the higher type of loosish woman, 
and to expose said higher type to the assault of innocent young 
manhood. An undertaking to which she brings too much 
magazine-story tenderness, too much parti pris. Helen Voyageur 
and David Virgo—do you like their names?—are boring people, 
not in conception, but in execution; and we have to travel a 
long way with them—as far indeed as from Sydney to Paris 
vid Marseilles—and to listen to a very great deal of sugared-o’er 
pro and con, and sit in at a great many moonshiny, tourists’ 
idylls before they decide to go all the way back to Queensland 
to make love. No, I do them wrong ; if I correctly understand 
my author, they made love on that fateful night in Paris before 
they turned for home. “It will not last; why should it? But 
a kiss makes as good an ending as any other to a tale like this, 
You see——.” Personally, I don’t see; and I think that if it 
doesn’t last we have ail been put through a great deal of very 
wasteful debate. And Miss Voyageur is, after all, thirty-eight, 
However, Miss Campion manages from time to time to shake 
off that major difficulty, and in one of their moments of happi- 
ness she compares these lovers to “two tots in a sweetshop.” 

But in fairness it must be said that there is a character called 
Audrey Juniper in this book—a plain, dull, selfish, hard-up, sex- 
starved young woman—who really engages our interest and by 
sheer clumsy unpleasantness almost takes on the stature of 
tragedy. We do not believe in her end, expertly though Miss 
Campion keeps it graceless and in character—Audrey would not 
have done what here she does ; she would have trailed a much 
longer, uglier, more desolate road—but she is a_ well-written 
character. She is representative and serious, and affords her 
author welcome from magazine writing to novelistic 
truth. 

Those Sinning Girls is a light and genial business. 
of the title is somewhac laboured ; the four heroines are four 
sisters, the Misses Sinning, children of a bookseller in Bath. 
Made restless by much reading in papa’s stock, these young 
ladies obtain his permission—in 1857—to absent themselves from 
home for one year and earn their livings as they can. And so 
we get four neat, amusing little stories staged respectively in 


escapes 


The joke 


London, Russia, New York and Norfolk in 1857. Local colour 
is carefully laid on—we meet Thackeray and the Tsar 
Alexander II and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. None of the girls 


comes to disaster ; indeed, they are proved to be singularly lucky 
young ladies. But Miss Amelia’s adventure, in a quiet manor 
house in Norfolk, was the most readable, I thought, being rather 
amusingly reminiscent at once of Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon 
and Charlotte Bronté. 

Antimacassar City is about Glasgow in the 1870's ; it is a tale 
of bourgeois family life, of social climbing and the _inter- 
actions, jealousies and affections of brothers, sisters and -in-laws. 
It is humorous—I believe what is called “ pawky,” in a faintly 
amateur way, bui it runs along without effort, and the central 
character, Phoebe Moorhouse, is pleasant and promising, and 
could have borne to have been more expertly worked out. The 
topography of Glasgow is very much-featured throughout the 
book, and this will no doubt make it interesting to those who 
know the city and its Victorian growth ; but to one who never 
set foot in the place, and never expects to, the details of building 
development east and west seemed overdone and was a little 
confusing. 

Captain Cerise is a picturesque, shallow affair. It is 18th 
century, set in glorious houses in the Cotswolds, and altogether 
very “costume” and elegant. It is about a beautiful young 
woman called Corisande who was carried off by a pirate called 
Captain Cerise, and stayed with him for two days on his ship, 
* The Wooden Madonna,’ with cherry-coloured sails. She was 
going to sail with him, having fallen in love, when she was 
rescued and he shot by her stolid cousin Charles, to whom the 
family betrothed her. But she dreams of the pirate and does not 
believe that he is dead, and his swashbuckling, Papist talk haunts 
her, and she presses his crucitix to her breast, and on her 
wedding-day he comes to fetch her away. And she goes with 
him and sails for the island of San Marco. The story woul 
be all right as such chestnuts go, were it not so pretentiously 
and oddly twisted through with pretty, catchpenny nonsense 
about the Roman Catholic Church. This decorative whim of 
the author’s is puzzling and out of place 

Quietly My Captain Waits can afford to wait quietly. Any 
day now it will be made into a very good film, and it will be 
far more enjoyable and effective in that medium than it is as 
it stands. It is an historical romance of the 18th century and 
of the struggle between England and France for the possession 
of Nova Scotia. Captain de Bonaventure, in command of the 
French Navy, and Madame de Freneuse make a brave pair, and 
Miss Eaton tells their story in traditional manner, but with such 
concessions as are generally allowed in favour of 2oth century 
Kate O'BRIEN 
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A CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENT 


1O robins in this 
Christmas number. 
No pictures of Santa Claus 
being shot down by Anti- 
Aircraft. No waits being 
mistaken for the all-clear. 
And yet, there may be 
people who really want a 
magazine to read this 
Christmas, and if they do 
they will certainly find it 
in the Christmas number 
of World Review. 
Not that this Christmas 
number isn’t bright and 
amusing. How could Max 
Beerbohm write on the 
Top Hat without being as 
polished and as sparkling 
as his subject? Could 
Diana Morgan (who wrote 
many of the Gate Revue 
numbers) write a special 
Revue for us without being 
witty ? Butenough! Ifyou 
are the sort of person 








we think you are you need 
only glance at the con- 
tents panel—and World 
Review will be yours this 
Christmas. 


Ci ontents 


Christmas 1914-1939, Sir John 
Squire ; Thinking Aloud 

Edward Hulton; The Top Hat, Sir 
Max Beerbohm; The Third Time, 
Alistair Cooke; The Monroe 
Doctrine; Man of the Month: Bill 
Bullitt, Noel Barber; The Dutch 
East Indies: From Clausewitz to 
Hitler, Capt. Liddell Hart; World 
Revue: A Frolic in Colour, Diana 
Morgan and Walter Trier; The 
Ideal Woman, James Laver ; Japan 
Drops the Mask, H. J. Timperley; 
Things of Everyday: The Candle, 
George Edinger; Pity the Poor 
Measle, Professor J. B. S. Haldane; 
I Was Interned, S. J. Charoux ; Our 
Oldest Ally, John Gaunt; Are We 
Escapists? Tom Harrisson; The 
Truth About ENSA, Basil Dean; 
Iran, Iraq—and the Axis, J. Went- 
worth Day; Comic Strips, Frank 
Dowling; A Book of To-day: The 
Perfect Life, Dermot Morrah; A 
Book of Yesterday: The Diary of 
a Nobody, Alan Jenkins; The 
Bookshelf; Christmas Fifty Years 
Ago; Cross-Section. 
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Mrs. D : I know it was my husband’s intention that the boys 
should benefit from my legacy when they come of age. 
It’s not a great sum as you know, only £1,000, and the 
important thing is that it should not diminish. 


Executor : Precisely. We must find an investment that is 
safe and profitable. You say you have the full quota of 
Savings Certificates ? 


Mrs. D: Very nearly, and the boys have been saving too— 
we make an effort to put something into Savings Certifi- 
cates every week. But I want this legacy kept separate. 


Executor : Well, my advice to you is to put it into Defence 
Bonds as you have not yet bought any. They are, in my 
opinion, ideal for a case such as yours. You see, they 
do not fluctuate in value. If you invest £100, you can 
always get £100 back so that the legacy cannot depreciate. 


Mrs. D: 1 thought of that. And the rate of interest is good, 
too, isn’t it ? 


Executor : Three per cent is excellent for an investment as 
safe as this. Also—this is worth considering in your 
position — the interest is paid out to you automatically 
every six months. 


Mrs. D: Very well, I'll put the money in Defence Bonds. Will 
you see to it ? 

Executor : With pleasure. I will ring up my stockbroker and 

I think you are doing a very wise thing — 

And if you can afford to leave 

the money untouched for seven years, you will get a 

That will make a 


arrange it. 
a very profitable thing. 


bonus of £1 on every £100 invested. 
very useful addition. 


Save regularly week by week. Go 10 a Post Office 


or your Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into 


Defence Bonds or Nationa! War Bonds ; 
Certificates ; or deposit your savings in the Post Office or 


or buy Savings 


Trustee Savings Banks. Join a Savings Group and make 


others join with you. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tue City has been so obsessed by the internal problems of 
financing the war that Lord Lothian’s plain words to the United 
States on the much more vital external problem seem to have 
taken it aback. There is surely little cause for surprise, how. 
ever, if things are seen in their true perspective. Heavy 
purchases of war materials have undoubtedly made serious 
inroads on Britain’s gold and foreign exchange resources, which 
at the outbreak of war probably amounted to about 
£600,000,000. To reinforce the position dollar securities have 
been requisitioned—though by no means all of these assets 
have yet been sold—to the tune of, say, £150,000,000. Even 
so, the war chest is being steadily and, I imagine, rapidly 
depleted, and it is a safe guess that some time in 1941 credits 
will be required. When we are ordering in advance on a long. 
term programme it is only right that we should keep our 
suppliers informed as to our finances. It is now for America 
to consider the position and decide on the appropriate policy. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS PROFITS 

Heavy taxation, plus the traditionally conservative distribu- 
tion policy of the subsidiaries, are reflected in a modest con- 
traction in the earnings of Tube Investments. Net revenue 
to October 31st is down from £864,865 to £820,930, but 
stockholders have no cause for worry. As much as £150,000 
goes to reserve fund, another £100,000 is transferred to reserve 
against investments, and the ordinary dividend is comfortably 
held at 233 per cent. Moreover, it is apparent from the con- 
solidated balance-sheet that there has been further expansion 
of the group’s activities. Stocks and debtors have risen sharply, 
but the group still disposes of ample liquid resources. Cash 
is rather higher at £2,392,127, against £2,350,768, the port- 
folio of investments is {£180,000 up at £1,264,139 (market 
value at August 3rd was £1,302,102), and over £1,000,000 is 


| shown as deposited with the Government in advance of taxation 


demands. 

Here is a strong group obviously well placed in relation to 
the war effort. In his brief review the chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, tells stockholders that all thirty works are fully 
employed and that he finds no reason to alter his dividend fore- 
cast of a year ago, namely, that there will certainly be no 
increase, and most probably no decrease, in the existing rate 
during the war. That means that the yield of just over §} per 
cent. at the current price of 8§s. is pretty well assured. In 
view of the group’s peace-time potentialities the {1 umits are a 
first-class investment. 


GOLD FIELDS’ RESERVES 

Like the Central Mining group, Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa is facing depreciation of investments, and conse- 
quently, for a company of this kind, the necessity to take a 
very cautious view of distributable profits. For the year ended 
June 30th the profits of New Consolidated Gold Fields, the 
operating concern, are shown as £739,218, against £1,070,327. 
Reserve for depreciation has called for £1,370,000, against 
which the board has drawn on general reserve for £1,000,000. 
A much-reduced dividend is paid to the parent company, which, 
in turn, has cut its dividend from 16} to 10 per cent. After 
the writing off the book figure of investments at June 3oth 
was more than covered by market prices, and since June 30th 
there has been a recovery of over £2,000,000. The reserve and 
investment position may therefore be viewed rather more cheet- 
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fully. At £13 Consolidated Gold Fields £1 shares offer a yield | 


of just over 6 per cent., and are worth holding for better times. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator’ regularly, since newsagents 


can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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FOR IRONCLAD NERVES 


A stomach loaded with starch means a mind heavy with nervous 
fears. Now, when everyone needs ironclad nerves, thousands of 
men and women are finding that a lightweight meal, with very 
little starch, has an astonishing effect on their nerves, Vita-Weat 
is the perfect all-British crispbread—crunchy, featherweight, 
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Some Vita-Weat ideas 
Try Vita-Weat for breakfast, served 
with fruit and coflee. Try Vita-Weat 
for lunch, with salads. Try Vita-Weat 
for tea, or as a supper savoury by 
smoothing on each crisp slice a tasty 
meat or fish paste. 


It 1s patriotic 
to buy Vita-Weat 





Every time we eat something that is 
grown and manufactured in this 
country we save valuable shipping 
space that can be used for bringing 
us munitions of war. That is why 
thousands of people get an extra 
satisfaction out of Vita-Weat, for the 
wheat that goes into it springs from 
British soil, and British machines and 
British workmen turn it into the 
delicious crispbread that you know. 


Vita-Weat is still 

at pre-war price 
Vita-Weat is one of the few valuable 
foods that have not gone up in price. 
Here’s one more reason for laying in 
a good stock of this valuable, long- 
keeping crispbread. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 








THe Annual General Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on November 27th, His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said— 

I assume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and balance 
sheet, with auditors’ report, will be taken as read. The report covers 
a full year of the war period with all its attendant uncertainties but, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the present times, the directors are 
pleased to be able to place before you a statement which they consider 
to be satisfactory. 

DEPOSITS 

Turning to the balance sheet we show under the heading “ Liabili- 
ties” an increase of fully six million pounds in our deposits and 
credit balances which stand in the balance sheet at £75,091,290. 

Notes in circulation at £3,795 495 show an increase over last year’s 
figures of almost £500,000—a rise in employment and higher wages 
are factors contributing to the increase under this heading. 

The total of £1,902,169, for acceptances and indorsements of 
Foreign bills and other obligations is considerably lower than last 
year’s total of £3,418,I01. 

The decline in foreign trade and the taking over of the purchases 
of commodities by the Government accounts for the falling off here. 


Liquip ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 

On the “ Assets” side you will see that our customary highly liquid 
position has been more than maintained, and that our holdings of 
cash, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, money 
in London at call and short notice, reach the large sum of £16,899,010. 
This sum represents 21 per cent. of our liability for deposits and 
notes issued. 

British Government securities at £28,899,811 are up over £4,000,000 
on the year. This reflects the support given by the bank to the 
Government's loan programmes for financing the war. 

I would also draw your attention to the new item appearing in 
our balance sheet of “ Treasury deposit receipts,” which shows that 
at the date of our balance on October 12th, we had £2,500,000 of 
these Treasury deposits. I may add, in passing, that the amount has 
been increased since that date to the present figure of £6,000,000. 

I can again say that a high proportion of our investments in 
Government stocks is in short- and medium-dated stocks, and that 
all our investments are valued at or under market prices ruling on 
the date of our balance. 

BILLS DISCOUNTED 

A further evidence of our liquidity is seen in our bill portfolio, 
where we show increases, not only in our Treasury bill holdings, 
but also in our holdings of commercial bills, notwithstanding the short 
supply of the latter. 

ADVANCES 

In common with other institutions, we show a decline in our 
advances, which, in our case, are approximately £2,200,000 lower 
than a year ago, notwithstanding the new advances which we have 
made to Government contractors for the financing of vital war 
supplies. 

I have on previous occasions referred to the important connections 
which the bank have had for a number of years in Scandinavia and 
Finland. With the advent of the war all advances granted in these 
quarters were liquidated, and it is a tribute to our borrowers that 
repayments were made in every case without delay or loss. These 
repayments partly account for the decline in our advances. 

A feature of our report this year is that our assets have reached the 
record figure of just over £90,000,000. 


PROFITS 
The net profit of the year at £557,359 os. 3d. is £48,360 7s. 8d. 
less than the amount declared a year ago. This is after providing for 
all taxation, which has considerably grown, and charges of manage- 
ment, which again show a further substantial increase. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 per 
cent. per annum be declared, that £50,000 be applied in writing off 
expenditure on bank buildings and heritable property, and £30,000 
be carried to pension reserve fund. After these appropriations there 
remains the sum of £43,859 os. 3d., which it is proposed should be 
carried to our inner reserves against contingencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 

I am sure you do not expect me on this occasion to give the 
customary review of Scottish trade, but I would add that the busi- 
ness of the bank and our associated banks has been maintained and 
extended throughout the year, and. that we are doing everything we 
can to further the national effort and to bring the war to a victorious 
conclusion at the earliest possible moment. 

To fill a vacancy on the board Mr. Kenneth M. Oliphant, W.S., 
Fdinburgl, was elected. Mr. Oliphant holds office until this court 
when he comes up for re-election. 

Lord Catto of Cairncatto, C.B.E., resigned his position as an extra- 
ordinary director in July last on assuming the post of Financial 
Adviser to the Treasury. 

Lord Catto became an extraordinary director in 1933 in succession 
to the first Lord Inchcape, and we are glad to have this opportunity 
f thanking him for his valuable advice, which was always readily 
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placed at our disposal. His wide experience and great abilities should 
find ample scope in the high post he now holds. 
THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 

You will be interested to hear the position of the bank Staff as 
regards military service. Up to date 444 members, or about one-third 
of the entire sts uff, are actually serving with H.M. Forces, and 61 more have 
registered for service. We have thought it right to arrange that the 
bank shall make up the difference between service pay and the salaries 
in the case of those thus serving. I regret to say that one has already 
made the supreme sacrifice while on active service, and we should like to 
express our deep sympathy with his relatives. Eleven others are miss- 
ing, or known to be prisoners. 

The absence of so many men has necessarily thrown a great strain 
on those who remain, and on the senior officials and agents who have 
to re-arrange and carry on the work with the help of temporary assist- 
ance. To all of them, senior and junior, vermanent and temporary, 
we express our warm appreciation of the way in which they have 
“buckled to” and successfully carried on the work of the bank under 
great difficulties. They fully recognise that by doing so they are 
playing their part in the national effort. It has been our privilege to 
be of some special service in certain important matters involving work of 
an onerous kind, for which the staff concerned volunteered in a very 
public-spirited way. Our special sympathy and gratitude are due to 
our London manager, Mr. Robb, and his staff, and to our managers and 
staff at our other London offices, who have carried on their work under the 
most trying and dangerous conditions, and have done so with admir- 
able cheerfulness and fortitude, and without loss of efficiency. There 
has, naturally, been a very heavy strain on our general manager, Mr, 
Whyte. ‘That the strain has been borne successfully is shown by the 
results which we have submitted to you today, and our special thanks 
are due to Mr. Whyte and to his immediate colleagues, and also to 
the nianagers at Glasgow and Dundee offices. 

For some years past the bank has had a special scheme under which the 
staff are able to subscribe for National Savings Certificates, and I am 
glad to report that in the present year a record support to the War 
Savings Campaign through these Certificates has been forthcoming 
from our staff. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith. 

The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, extra- 
ordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected 
and auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 


WALTER SPENCER “AND “COMPANY 
GRATIFYING INCREASE IN PROFIT 





Tue fourth annual general meeting of Walter Spencer and Co, 
Limited, was held on November 27th, at the Royal Victoria Station 
Hotel, Sheffield. 

Mr. John R. Winski!ll, the chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I have pleasure in proposing 
that the accounts and balance- sheet as printed and submitted be 
approved. 

This is the fourth balance-sheet and report which we have pre- 
sented to you, and it covers a period of unparalleled activity, with 
a record turnover, and the increase in profit is gratifying. The figures 
in the accounts reflect the expansion and show the necessity of 
conserving the resources of the company for the purpose of working 
capital. 

After providing £4,312 ros. for the final dividend and £5,000 to 
be added to reserve, making that account £15,000, there remains 
£21,839 to be carried forward. 

HEAVY TAXATION PROVISION 

The increase in Excess Profits Tax to 100 per cent. as from April rst 
last has necessitated a very heavy provision for taxation in the profit 
and loss account and leaves no margin for development after increases 
in plant-and stock have been financed. Some relief in this would 
be welcome, but you may be assured that in any case no effort 
will be spared to increase still further the production of material 
and tools necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. 

HIGH QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 

It is with satisfaction that the directors report that the forging 
and tilting hammers in the company’s property, known as the Weir 
Tilt, are now in full operation in the manipulation of high-class steels 
so much in demand. 

This makes your works a compact unit, capable of producing on 
your own premises very special and high-class tools from the raw 
material to the finished article, and the future can be looked forward 
to with every confidence. 

LoyaL SERVICES OF STAFF 

The directors wish to place on record their appreciation of the 
splendid services rendered by the staff and employees—without whose 
loyal cooperation it would have been impossible to obtain such satis- 
factory results. A canteen for the women employees has been added 
and is now open. A National Savings Group has been formed 
and has been well supported, and the contributions are steadily 
increasing. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
per cent., less income-tax at 8s. 6d. in the pound, ing (with the 
interim dividend of § per cent., paid less tax at 7s. n the pound) 
a gross dividend of £12 18s. 8d. per cent.), less tax at 8s. 6d. in the 
pound. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 90 


rize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gwen to the sender of the first | 


A 4 
ae solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “‘ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 

received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 


and should be Ld 
he opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 


nelow. The name of the winner and the solution will 
ng issue Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
me surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 























should be on the form appearing 
be published in the follow- 


ACROSS 5 Lhd r. ——— post - post (7 
. . 7 ere “ the ay’s the thing ”’; but 
rhe German did the opposite of pres "sie a. (9) ite 
what he is attempting to do, night 8. They are good at spelling (10 | 
by night — 9. This dashing fellow is  particu- | 
6. It would have been more grem- larly successful with potatoes (6 | 
— ss _ It is I (4). 14. Tales I must disguise (10). | 
st s . } 
Pe att agerey Xo =m 16. Abstainers display it (9). 
nage to an old German 19. Ill amid the sea flowing back (6). | 
= Whe H er 21. Definition of “ Rule Britannia ” | 
: were the candle ends (6 He sounds like stirring leaves (7 
13. This Australian creature is never _ A giant in the City (s 


Everybody's erudition conceals 


river (4). 


SOLUTION TO 


DA 


likely to have a dentist’s bill (7 
1s. It will make a date, Sir (7). 
He asked if he was a dog (7). 
18. Women have an eye for it (7) 


’ 


Cheap music anc irate a a 
ent a CROSSWORD No. 88 
Legend with an ill-defined false ry. 
hood (7 
24. Put on (6 
7. A very large family (5 
28. Not to be confused with the ways 
in (9 
29. It is frequently described as de 
sirable (4) 
One t of old futurist (10 
DOWN 
Not to be confused with the man 
who “gets on the green in one ™ 
4 
Keeping time, time, time, in a 
sort of rhyme ” (Poe) (5 
Iwelve months with Edward (7 
4. 20 Agreement in various menus 
14 


PLEASE NOTE 


[he winner of Crossword No. 88 is Miss Harris, 


field Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 
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THE 


OKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 


142,150,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund . x * ‘. 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2°% for men, 
and £12:18:1°%. for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


orated by Royal Charter 1939.) 


Pat HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 

FORM OF BEQUEST 
bequeath the sum of - to the 
Fund (Treasurer, Sir Waring, Bt.), at 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


Cancer 


Royal 


i hereby Imperial 


£ 
Research Holburt 





TUE LELELUEEELLLUU EEL LLUE LUCCA) 


ifr: 


7 
The Lieutenant 
likes it . 
Take a glance at that Rock-of- 
Gibraltar chin, which our young 
lieutenant thrusts over the rail 
as he searches for enemy craft. 
Can you see there the mantle of 
Drake (minus the beard) and 
Nelson (plus an eye) ? Well, at least the satin smooth 
skin shows that he’s had a perfect Vinolia shave— 
indeed proves again that Vinolia rules the shaves. 


Vv ' Re i?) L i A for Shaving 


sid AKE 34¢ 


id, 1/- 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ATIO and proportion. The ratio 











of satisfaction you can get from 
a King Six Cigar is out of all pro 
portion to its low pric« Sd 
EDUCATIONAL 
\ DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree 
4 candidates over 23 may take shorter Special 
Entrance instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will 
prepare you by post. Free loan of books: tuition 
continued free if you fail: low tees. 971 Successes at 


Special Entrance. Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. Boz. Woisgy HALL, Oxrorpb. (Est. 1894.) 


| * ILQUHANITY HOUSE, CASTLE DOUGLAS, 

SCOTLAND.—A school for young citizens of 
Safe in the heart of Kirkcudbright- 
From £30 per term 


the new Europe 
shire. Co-educational 


] OW THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
4 


ABERGELE, NORTH WALES 
Chairman : Sir Ronatp Macreay, G.C.M.G., 
Headmistress : Miss K. I. Savers, M.A., Cantab. 


4 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Junior, 
Senior and Music entrance scholarships will be held on 
3rd, 4th and sth March, 1941. Normal inclusive fees 
£144 p.a.; maximum senior scholarship £80 p.a. For 
full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. Entries 
close 18th February 


YOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
| University of London 

Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge 
Term commences on Saturday, January 
rrth, ro4r. The College prepares women students for 
the London Degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Ex- 
hibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in February, 1941. The 
last date for the receipt of entry forms is December 


Principal 
The Lent 


14th, 1940. For further particulars apply to the SEc- 
RETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surre 


APPOINTMENTS 


D eateheassntaiieded OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR 





The ¢ ncil invites applications for this appointment. 
Commencing stipend {1,000 per annum The 
Cx | wishes to make an appointment from 1st April 
hat the I rar should be a graduate 
rsity 
University administration is desirable, 
p , supported t ot more than 
and three reference should be 
r undersigned not later than the 
Fu er particulars may be obtained from 
Cc. G. Bure 
Secretary 
Edr i Street, Birmingham 
Nove € 194 








WRITING A STORY 
or WAR EXPERIENCE? 


The 
Art of Story-Writing 


uthor) 


(By a famous ai 


5/- Post Free 


Writing the complete story in 7 graduated 
stages. An infallible guide to the beginners 
success Including the *Author’s Guide.’ A 
Complete and Classified List of Every National 
Newspaper, Magazine and Periodical. Its 
Minimum and Maximum Length acceptable 
for Article, Story and Serial The only 
Published Guide of its Nature 

Over 15,000 copies sold in previous publication 


This re-print is very strictly limited. 
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"In the Plain of 
Armageddon it is 
difficult to obtain 
Tobacco at all”... 


From a Barneys Smoker in Palestine 


amin the Plain m, th is wery 





ain any Tobacco at all. Ome day, however, I 

‘was fortunate enough to see ina small Arab shop some & lb. tins 
on ] . 

“A ! ¢ tried many br ire me across ome 

e nm sok an ’ ur T , andl 

¢ te rs’ time an dorse these 

r r at, due be * EverFresh’ 

A e I ” a 


To the ends of all the Earth Barneys makes 


its cheery way. This Barneys, which a few 
years ago had but a local sale amongst 


Edin- 


sho: 
the discriminating smo'ers around 
burgh, is now smoked and loved wherever 
white men go. 

If you are secking a Tobacco of outstanding 
goodness, a Tobacco which you can depend 
letter above 
whimsically suggests, a score of years of 
a trial of “Ever 


upon to give you, as the 
satisfying smoking, make 
Fresh” Barneys. 

Cool, sweet-smoking, even-burning, never 
failing in satisfying charm, 
Barneys will probably set you up in pipe 


joy until the end of your smoking days. 


.. but he gets 
Sarneys 


Factory-fresh 


its friendly, 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


By 
CANON F.R. BARRY 
D.S.0., D.D. 


I HEARD 
A VOICE 


Of all Booksellers 
1/- net j 


22 BERNERS S'W!I 


APPOINTMENTS—Cont. 
] | ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
Applications are invited for the Post of YOUTH 


ORGANISER in the Hitchin District. Salary £20 
perannum. The post will be, in the first place, for one 
year, and candidates should possess experience in social 
work, particularly among young people. A pplications, 
which should be accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned before 
the 7th December, 1940. i 

J. H 








NEWwsoM, 
' Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Hertford. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING Hows 





| PEFRESH YOURSELF in Eng! 
L 


j 
if 
Ask tor descriptive lis 3d. post tree) of | 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R, H. A., Lrp. 
Street, W.1 


St. GeorGce’s House. 193 Regen 


PERSONAL 


PYOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts | 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldier 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send 
The Spectator Office. ' 


- ~ — § 


N EX-OFFICER suffering from advanced wher § 
i culosis, result of last war. Ineligible tor pension 
PLEASE HELP to provide necessary medical and 
nursing comforts. (Case 184.) Appeal “ S,’’ Distressep 
GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.4 
' 








Simple. 


chemusts 


»YLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe 
] ) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From 
including Boots’ Sole makers: Howartu 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10 Tins 1 992,10, §- 


branches 





YHRISTMAS CARDS. Charming nautical paint 
( ing: and naval sketches 12 for 2 9, for 64. 
48 for 10/-. Post free with envelopes. SOLENT Lt 
2, Albion Terrace, Southampton. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs., carbon 
| copy 3d., 1 words. Mrss N. McFar.ane (€ 





Ihe Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


smoker’s heart is full of song 


f hoes : 
He sallies forth to buy 10M LONG 


all descriptions including Frenc 
LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 

oklet- 

W.s 
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